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HE life of Charles Dickens remains yet to be written ; 


and it must 
take some time 
before the thread 
of a life that has 
run out can be ga- 
thered together 
and worked intoa 
connected story. 
In the following 
pages we canonly 
profess to give a 
rapid sketch of 
his life—a sketch 
which may per- 
haps enable our 
readers to under- 
stand something 
of the position he 
occupied in the 
world of letters, 
and the influence 
he exercised on 
his own genera- 
tion. Charles 
Dickens was, in 
a great measure, 
the architect of 
his own fortunes. 
Born in the year 
1812, at Ports- 
mouth, where his 
father held a 
Government ap- 
formnent in the 
avy Pay Office, 
he was, at the 
conclusion of the 
war, when his 
father retired 
with a pension, 
brought up to 
London,. where 
the greater part 
of his life was 


afterwards spent. To this we owe, no doubt, in great 
measure, the intimate knowledge he displays of all 
parts of the great metropolis—a knowledge which was 
increased and perfected afterwards; but its reality | 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


must have been acquired in early life. At the age 


ool in Chatham, 


under the Rev. W. Giles, a master for whom he always 


retained an affec- 
tionate remem- 
brance. His edu- 
cation was what 
is called com- 
mercial. The 
classics were not 
cultivated, but he 
received the ru- 
diments of agood 
sound English 
education, such 
as is given to the 
great bulk of 
Englishmen who 
require to turn 
their knowledge 
te account at 
the very earliest 
Charles 
Dickens was no 
exception; and 
whilst quite a 
boy he entered a 
lawyer's _ office. 
There he ac- 
quired some little 





| knowledge of the 


law; but his lit- 
erary instincts 
were too strong, 
and the law was 
soon abandoned 
for work of a 
more exciting 
and more con- 
genial character. 
He was first en- 
gaged as reporter 
forthe 7rue Sun, 
and then for the 
Mirror of Parii- 
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paper, started in 1769, by Woodfall, was, at the time 
of which we write—under the editorship of Mr. Black—at 
the height of its fame, and second only in influence to 
The Times. Mr. Dickens has described some of the 
difficulties he experienced as a reporter in a speech 
delivered as chairman at the Second Annual Dinner of 
the Newspaper Press Fund, on May 2oth, 1865 :— 


“T went into the gallery of the House of Commons as a 
Parliamentary reporter when I was a boy, not eighteen, and I 
left it—I can hardly believe the inexorable truth—nigh thirty 
years ago. I have pursued the calling of a reporter under cir- 
cumstances of which many of my brethren at home in England 
here—many of my modern successors—can form no adequate 
conception. I have often transcribed for the printer, from my 
shorthand notes, important public speeches in which the 
strictest accuracy was required—and a mistake in which would 
have been, to a young man, severely compromising—writing on 
the palm of my hand, by the light of a dark lantern, in a post- 
chaise and four, galloping through a wild country, and through 
the dead of night, at the then surprising rate of fifteen miles an 
hour. I have worn my feet by standing to write in a prepos- 
terous pen in the old House of Lords, where we used to be 
huddled together like so many sheep, kept in waiting—say until 
the woolsack might want re-stuffing. Returninghome fromexcited 
political meetings in the country, to the waiting press in London, 
I do verily believe I have been upset in almost every description 
of vehicle known in this country. I have been in my time 
belated in miry bye-roads towards the small hours, forty or fifty 
miles from London, in a wheelless carriage, with exhausted 
horses and drunken post-boys, and have got back in time for 
publication, to be received with never-to-be-forgotten compli- 
ments by the late Mr. Black, coming in the broadest of Scotch, 
from the broadest of hearts, I ever knew.” 


We dwell on these recollections of his early life, 
because they enable us to understand what opportunities 
he had for becoming acquainted with the wayside inns, 
with the prominent towns, with travelling in its old 
forms, with country life, and with life in general, in its 
usual and unusual aspects. How these opportunities 
were used, and with what acuteness he made his obser- 
vations, we all know from the perusal of his works, The 
materials were growing to his hand, and he soon ceased 
to be a reporter to become a contributor to some of the 
periodicals of the day. His earliest and most vivid im- 
pressions had been of scenes in London; and these, 
published at intervals, were afterwards collected, and 
reprinted under the title of “Sketches by Boz’—a 
sobriquet which he adopted from the word being cur- 
rent in his family, as the nickname of one of his younger 
brothers. In these sketches we have a faithful represen- 
tation of London as it was thirty years ago, when 
hackney coaches still occupied the stands, and when the 
recreations of Londoners needed to be confined to their 
immediate neighbourhood. It has been stated that these 
were first published in the Evening Chronicle, but this 
appears not to be correct. From a statement by Mr. 
James Grant, published in a recent life of our author. it 
seems they first made their appearance in the Old 
Monthly Magazine, then edited by Captain Holland. 
His connection with the Evening Chronicle seems to have 
been confined to writing a few leading articles. 





When the Old Monthly Magazine changed hands, the 
new editor wished Mr. Dickens to continue his sketches, 
but he was already engaged in the work on which 
his reputation was to rest. Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall had heard the name of the young author, and 
requested him to write some stories to be published 
in connection with some sketches of sporting scenes, 
by Seymour, of which they were in possession. Mr, 
Dickens consented, saying, that he was unable to 
form the plot of a regular story, but he thought he could 
write such disconnected pieces. He was still uncon- 
scious of his own powers, and if, as it is stated, he 
was engaged at the time in writing a novel, which 
never was published, it is probable that the apparent 
failure might make him willing to recur to a form of 
writing in which he had already shown his skill. The 
result was “ The Pickwick Papers,” which soon swelled 
into a volume. It is needless for us to dwell on this 
work. There is scarcely any thread to the story, but 
the drollery of the incidents, and the wit and humour 
with which they are narrated, have not their equal in 
the English language. They had an immense popu- 
larity in England and America, and have been trans- 
lated into most of the languages of modern Europe, 
including Dutch, Swedish, and even Sclavonic. But 
the novel, with its regular plot and dramatic incidents, 
laid aside at one time, was again to be taken up. “The 
Pickwick Papers” were published in 1838, and about 
that time Mr. Dickens became the editor of Bentley's 
Miscellany, in which the several numbers of “Oliver 
Twist” were brought out. He wrote this story with an 
avowed purpose, which he explains in the preface to the 
third edition, to present crime, not as some have done, 
in inflammatory and seductive colours, but as it really 
is, in all its horrid squalor and misery. The object was 
most praiseworthy, but we doubt whether it was attain- 
able. It is impossible to use language too strong for 
reprobation of such works as he speaks of in his preface; 
but vice cannot be made a deterrent by being presented 
in artistic colours, however true to life the painting may 
be. When the story of “ Oliver Twist” was drawing to a 
close, Mr. Dickens was commencing another, “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” which was issued in monthly numbers, being 
the second of the green-covered serials, of which “ Pick- 
wick ” was the first. As these were among the earliest, 
so they remain among the best of Charles Dickens’ 
writings. Even in “Nicholas Nickleby” there is scarcely 
any plot, but the episodes are drawn with marvellous 
skill, and the sketch of Dotheboys Hall will always 
remain a masterpiece. These works were soon followed 
by others: “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” in which Mr. 
Pickwick and the two Wellers were again introduced ; 
“ The Old Curiosity Shop,” in which we have specimens 
of that deep feeling and pathos of which Dickens was 
nearly as great a master as of the humorous, and which 
appears again in some of his other works; and “Barnaby 
Rudge,” a tale of the Gordon Riots in 1780, These 
had established the favour he had acquired by his pub- 
lication of “ Pickwick.” His name was noted amongst 


English authors, and his works were universally read, 
not only in England, but also in America. To his 
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friends there he had long promised to pay a visit, and 
this intention he carried out in 1842. He crossed over 
with his wife (Miss Catherine Hogarth, whom he had 
married in 1837), and with her made a lengthened stay 
in the Northern States. The results of the visit were 


published on his return, under the title of “ American 


Notes for General Circulation.” Instead of the lavish 
praises which had been bestowed upon his other works, 
the present one brought down upon him a storm of 
abuse from his American critics, who were offended at 
the strictures he had passed upon some of their social 
customs ; and an answer was published to it in England, 
entitled “Change for American Notes.” Undeterred by 
their anger and abuse, partly perhaps in consequence of 
it, he introduced scenes from American life in his next 
work, “ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ and the characters he there 
describes of Americans are not of a flattering kind. It 
is pleasant, however, to think that the misunderstanding 
which had arisen cleared away in time. Nowhere were 
his works more thoroughly appreciated, and when he 
went to pay a second visit to America, in 1867, he was 
generously welcomed without a thought of the past. In 
1845 he went toItaly, and his sojourn and travels there 
were productive of a series of papers which he published 
in the Dazly News, which he started on his return, and 
of which he was the first editor. We have not space to 
go through all his works, which followed each other in 
quick succession, and in some of which he ran a tilt 
against the abuses of the day. The wearisome delays 
of the Chancery Court are set forth in “ Bleak House,” 
and the cumbersome routine of the Government offices 
in “ Little Dorrit.” “David Copperfield” was supposed 
to have been the author’s favourite work, and is the one 
in which the story is worked out with the most art, and 
the characters drawn with the greatest care. Along 
with his larger works he brought out several plays and 
other small pieces, amongst which his Christmas 
numbers are the best known. Mr. Dickens retained the 
editorship of the Dazly News for only a few months, but 
in 1850 he started Household Words, a weekly periodical, 
which he continued to edit till 1859, when a difference 
arose between him and Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
the publishers of the journal. Mr. Dickens wished them 
to insert in the pages of Punch an account of some 
domestic troubles, and on their refusal he severed his 
connection with them, purchasing their share of the 
interest in his works. Household Words was merged 
into All the Year Round, which he continued to edit to 
the time of his death, and left it as a legacy to his son, 
who has announced his intention to continue the publi- 
cation in the same spirit and manner as his father had 
done, Within the last few years of his life Mr. Dickens 
had begun to give public readings of his own works. He 
had been always very fond of acting and theatricals, and 
those who have heard him read may easily guess how 
great was his histrionic ability. He wrote some plays 
full of humour, in which he used to take several of the 
parts himself. It is much to be wished that these may 
one day be published. Besides satisfying this taste by 
his readings, he hoped also to make his characters more 
real, and to deepen the lessons which he had intended 


| 





to convey. It is needless to say that his audiences were 
always very large, but it may be doubted whether he 
added in any way to his reputation. These were not 
the only public appearances he made. Frequently he 
took the chair at some public dinner or meeting in 
oehalf of a benevolent object, and his speeches, which 
have been published, were always to the purpose, and 
felicitous in their appropriateness. But these labours 
could not continue. His nervous system had received 
a shock in the Staplehurst accident, and the long journeys 


| necessary to fulfil his engagements, and the constant 


strain upon his mind, proved too much for his health, 
and he was ordcred by his physicians to abstain from all 
such exciting work. The closing words of his farewell 
address at his last reading are well known: “ From these 
garish lights I vanish now for evermore, with a heartfelt, 
grateful, respectful, and affectionate farewell.” The end 
was nearer than he thought, but he continued active to 
the last. Inthe spring of the year he began a new 
work, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” which was 
never to be finished, and of which the last line had been 
written within two hours of his fatal attack. He was 
seized with an apoplectic attack on Wednesday, the 8th 
of June, at his residence at Gadshill, a property he had 
purchased near Rochester. Medical advice was at once 
called in, but it was of no avail, and Charles Dickens 
died the following morning. He was interred without 
display in Westminster Abbey, among those whose 
names have shone in the field of English literature. 

It is a saying of Sir Joshua Reynolds that “ The pre- 
sent and future may be considered as rivals, and he who 
would solicit the one must expect to be discountenanced 
by the other.” This rule does not always hold true, and 
we are not yet in a position to estimate the verdict pos- 
terity will pronounce upon Charles Dickens. At the 
present time it would be even invidious to speculate 
upon the subject, and we only speak of him as he 
appeared to the men of his own time. That he held a 
high position as an author, and exercised a wide-spread 
influence, there can be no doubt. Charles Dickens was 
a man of great original power ; and this appears, if in no 
other way, by the hold he gained on the public, and 
retained to the very last. He owed nothing, we may 
say, to anyone else, In his works there are scarcely any 
quotations, or references to other writers ; everything was 
worked out from his inner consciousness ; and this had 
its drawbacks, as he could scarcely avoid repeating him- 
self, or reproducing scenes already familiar from his pre- 
vious works. As an instance, however, of his scrupulous 
care in matters on which his vigorous powers of obser- 
vation could not be brought to bear, it may be men- 
tioned that, whilst writing “ A Tale of Two Cities,” he 
read through,ail the books to which Carlyle refers in his 
“History of the French Revolution.” He possessed 
great strength of character, displayed from his earliest 
years; in the way in which he taught himself steno- 
graphy ; in the exercise he apportioned for himself each 
day; in the energy in which he began new enterprises. 
But if the gifts of nature were largely bestowed upon 
iim, the circumstances of his life enabled him to develop 
them to the utmost. We have already intimated what 
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opportunities he had for observation, and the facts were 
treasured up and brought out as occasion required. 
Charles Dickens was thoroughly at home in English 
life, and this was, no doubt, one great cause of his 
popularity. 

He brought out scenes which we all knew of in a way: 
the destitute homes in the bye-streets of London; the 
dark wharves by the river-side ; school-boy life in many 
of the private schools ; the fireside life of the homes of 
England—both rich and poor—these, beneath his pen, 
grew into pictures of life and reality. In all these 
pictures he never attempted anything that he did not 
perfectly understand. He knew what he could do, and 
he had wisdom to confine himself to it. As a social 
reformer, greater credit has been claimed for Mr. Dickens 
than can be fairly given him. He laid bare unsparingly 
social abuses, but his eye was not the only one observant 
of these ; his mind did not devise the remedies, though 
his pen directed attention to them, and gave a stimulus 
to public opinion which made legislation possible. Mr. 
Dickens’ chief powers are displayed on the humorous 
characters he has drawn, which have become household 
words. They are sketched throughout with great and 
sustained power, and though the result, no doubt, of 
observation, they are the creatures of his own brain. 
In some of his minor characters—especially the elderly 
unmarried females, as “ Miss Betsy Trotwood,” and the 
“ Aunt” in “ Little Dorrit ””—he is apt to overdraw, and 
what is intended for humour partakes too often of the 
burlesque. The style of his writings was something 
peculiarly his own. In them the language of the class 
of persons he represents is reproduced with scrupulous 
fidelity ; but when there is not this kind of dialogue, 
his writing is clear and terse ; the descriptions especially 
are singularly fine, given with great conciseness of lan- 
guage, and yet copiousin detail. With these remarks 
we must close this notice. While acknowledging the 
popularity of the author, and the influence of his writings, 
we cannot admit that it is an influence of the highest 
kind. They are works which are widely separated from 
the class of three volume novels of which our libraries 
are full, yet they tend, no doubt, to develop a taste for 
writing which shall be only of an amusing or sensational 
kind. They are works to which men will always turn 
with pleasure for amusement and relaxation, and for this 
we have cause to be grateful ; but we cannot class Mr. 
Dickens with those men—they are, indeed, few in num- 
ber—whose writings have left a permanent influence, 
of an elevating kind, on the thought of their country. 


—— « i 


TUBBING v. RUBBING. 


A GREAT many people think that cleanliness and 

_ Civilisation are as inseparable as the Siamese 
Twins, and that a highly civilised nation must be 
perforce a cleanly one. But is that so? When Lord 
Derby laid the first stone of the hospital at Bootle, he 
told his hearers that, having got their hospital, their 
chief care should be to keep it empty ; and he pointed 
out how fresh air, wide streets, pure water, efficient 











sanitary arrangements, and large roomy houses would) 
help the good folks of Bootle to be independent of 
their hospital. Would that some words had also) 
fallen from him on the vast importance of personal! 
cleanliness! Words on topics that affect the physical 
well-being of a whole nation can never be construed 
into having a merely local application. 

Are the English personally cleanly as a nation— 
cleanly of body, and of linen? We are so accustomed 
to seeing bath-rooms in the houses of the upper and 
middle classes, that we forget the state of things in 
the dwellings of the great rank and file of our nation ; 
and it is also a matter of experience that many who 
have bath-rooms never use them except as convenient 
stow-holds for hampers, old boots, and garbage of 
every kind. What avails it that a tenth of the people 
take a bath every day, if the remaining nine-tenths 
never have the chance of, nor the desire for, daily 
thorough personal ablution? The taste for athletics 
has one good point, at least, about it; for men who 
go into training find the necessity of the cold tub 
every morning if they would be in perfect health— 
and perfect health should be striven for by all. 

Let us turn to other nations, and note to what 
extent they practise personal ablution. 

The little French slop-basins are familiar to us 
all, and the excellent Frenchman who caught cold 
“because I vash my neck,” is somewhat typical; 
while the German notion of personal cleanliness is 
well shown by the old tutor’s saying, “I have the 
bath twice taken: one, my mother wash me; two, I 
fall into the river, but not with intention; but take 
it with mine accord—nevare.” The accounts given 
by travellers of the state of cleanliness in other 
European countries are not re-assuring. Turn to the 
East, and, wherever Mohammedanism prevails, 
personal ablution with water, if it can be obtained, 
or with sand in the desert, is insisted on as a part 
of the religion itself, and this cleanliness enforced 
by a creed is a sign that the founder of that creed 
was no common philosopher. The instinct for dirt 
in the Oriental races could only be checked, and the 
ravages of dirt-engendered disease stayed, in one 
way—namely, by making personal cleanliness a. part 
and parcel of religion, and it was done. A very few 
days in Egypt or India suffice to show how soon those 
countries would be depopulated by disease ifany other 
mode of enforcing cleanliness had been adopted. 

The writer was not struck by the cleanliness ot 
the Malayans, but it was pleasant in China to see 
how the teeming river population took a daily plunge. 
A family-dwelling on the river is a long boat, with 
an arched roof over the stern, thatched with palm- 
leaves, and a charcoal stove in the bows. Under the 
roof sleep the man and his wife and family, and with 
early dawn they are up and stirring, and the whole 
family enjoy a dip in the river, and a swim round 
their boat. The families passing their whole lives 
on the Chinese rivers in boats may be counted by 
millions, and the fatality resulting from dirt would be 
enormous, but it is not known whether the Buddhist 
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Crossing the Pacific eastward, and noting that the 
islanders, as a rule, practise sea-bathing, we come 
to the Indians on the American coast, and find that 
an extra layer of train oil, and a fresh coat of paint, 
is their idea of ablution. A flat-head Squaw, with a 
shell in her nose, her cheeks and the parting of her 
hair coloured with red ochre, and her body glistening 
with fish oil, is a person it is well to walk to wind- 
ward of, for the odour is a thing to be remembered. 
There are exceptions, however, among the chiefs, es- 
pecially where they have had a white man’s example. 
The Horse-Indians are more cleanly. Turning to 
the Hispano-American nations, the Mexicans and 
the Creoles head the list asto cleanliness. In Mexico 
almost every little town has its public baths and 
wash-houses, and the present writer well remembers 
how, after spending twenty-hours in a diligence, he 
was taken, on his arrival at a little town in the hills, 
to the public baths. The baths were built out over 
a river, and the cool clear water, fresh from the 
mountains, was very delightful. 

At Panama there were baths, and the natives often 
bathed twice a day. The negroes, like the low Irish 
and Scotch, indulged in a dry rub, and the negresses 
superadded a little Florida water to the neck and 
face. The result was not encouraging to a bystander. 
Further south any repetition of a friendly visit from 
a Patagonian or Fuegian was a thing to be dis- 
couraged, and one visitor was got rid of, when other 


means failed, by lowering a wind-sail down into the | 


cabin over his head. The icy cold wind of an Antarctic 
winter played round his head for a few minutes only, 
and then it was too much for him—he withdrew. 

In the United States the bathing accommodation 
in hotels and private houses is very good, and much 
used. 

There seem to be several reasons that induce 
daily thorough ablution, such as example, climate, 
opportunity, and idiosyncracy. But example is the 
most powerful inducement, and if the average English- 


man and woman would take a bath every day, either | 
| annexed to the statute 13 and 14 Car. II., cap 4; and 


cold or tepid, instead of washing down to the waist 
only once a week, the next generation would follow 
their example, and be much healthier than the pre- 
sent. A warm climate increases perspiration to such 
an extent, that a bath every day is a necessity of 
existence. 


As to personal idiosyncracy little can be said, for | et . 
| further revision of our Liturgy, nothing could be more 


there are very few indeed who are really hydropho- 
bists, and there can be no doubt that if all who 
annually showed a tendency to lung disease, were 
duly impressed with the idea that a cold bath would 
counteract that tendency, and acted up to it, we should 
not show so large a death-rate from consumption. 

_ Then as to opportunity. It is true that at present 
insufficient accommodation exists in many houses, 
or none at all; but if the demand for houses with 
bath-rooms were increased, the supply would soon be 
forthcoming. 
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The improved sanitary condition of a cleanly 
population must not be overlooked, and there are 
certain self-evident and moral advantages. 

We have long years before us ere the advantage 
and the necessity of daily complete ablution shall be 
brought home to every member of this nation, and 
another generation will probably pass away before 
the practice is universal; but the time will come, and 
our social reformers can hasten it by precept and 
example, when, as Thackeray said, ‘every English- 
man will daily be a Companion of the Bath.” 


—_——-.@— 


THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION. 


GoME months have already passed since the Royal 
; Commission on Historical Manuscripts issued 
Its first report. No commendation can be too high 
1 which to express our admiration of the ability and 
energy with which Lord Romilly and those gentlemen 
who are appointed with him in the Commission are 
carrying out their important and laborious under- 
taking. We look with particular satisfaction at their 
plan of obtaining returns, from the several English 
dioceses, of all the repositories of ecclesiastical 
records and manuscripts, of the nature of their 
contents, the names of their custodians, and how far 
they are rendered accessible to scholars engaged in 
literary pursuits. It is tobe hoped that this step may 
lead to the unearthing of most of the archives of our 
cathedral libraries, chapter-houses, registries, and 
other diocesan muniment rooms, so bringing to light 
documents of more or less value for their historical 
importance, illustrating the first beginnings and the 
after-growth of constitutional principles, both in 
Church and State, and filling up blanks, and clearing 
doubtful places in English history. A single example 
may be given to show what this Commission is capable 
of doing, and is likely to do, in many directions. 
Amongst the muniments of the House of Lords the 
Commissioners recently discovered the orzginal manu- 
script of the Book of Common Prayer, which was 


also a copy of the Prayer Book printed in 1636, 
containing about 600 MSS. alterations, as well as some 
new forms of prayer, with other offices on varius 
occastons, and subscribed by the bishops and clergy, 
as it was submitted tothe King. At a time when so 
much, anxiety is expressed in several quarters for a 


opportune than the discovery of these volumes. 
There is, however, a more especial interest belonging 
to the additional offices for vartous occasions, which 
have thus unexpectedly come to light in one of them. 
Without doubt, Bishop Cosin took a very principal 
part in the manuscript alterations in the printed 
volume of 1636. Bishop Cosin also prepared, at the 
request of Convocation, a form for the consecration 
of churches, chapels, and churchyards, which it was 
intended to introduce into the Prayer Book as one of 
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the occasional services. This form, when prepared 
by Cosin, was submitted for revision to four bishops— 
viz., Robert, Bishop of Oxford; Humphrey, Bishop of 
Sarum ; Robert, Bishop of Lincoln ; and John, Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield. From that time, however, 
nothing appears to have been known of this form of 
consecration, which has escaped the researches of 
Cosin’s editors, and has been supposed to have been 
burnt, together with the Convocation papers, &c., in 
the great fire of London. It will be a curious circum- 
stance of this interesting discovery if Cosin’s “ Form of 
Consecration” should be found at last occupying its 
proper place among these offices for various occasions. 
Whether this prove to be the case or not, unquestion- 
ably these two volumes are of great historical value ; 
and the Commission, which has brought these, with 
other like treasures of even greater importance, to 
light, cannot but deserve ail honour and respect from 
literary students and scholars, and ought to receive 
large encouragement from even an economical 
Goverment. 


— 


COUNTRY LIFE IN THE RHINELAND. 








M UCH interest has always been felt for that beautiful 

land of the Rhine, the home of so many romances, 
and the prize of so many wars, an interest shared indeed 
by all the world, but experienced far more keenly by 
most Englishmen—who have for so long made the Rhine 
a summer holiday trip, that now the man amongst the 
upper classes who does not know its varied scenery is 
a solitary and strange exception. But yet the acquain- 
tance of the majority of these with the country itself is 
of the most superficial kind; they have passed in a 
steamboat, perhaps, between those magnificent hills, and 
caught but transient glimpses of ruined castles, and 
close-cut vineyards, and here and there a little village 
clustered in a nook, or climbing up some hill-side far 
away ; but of the country beyond, and of the lives of 
those men who there abide, and what relation they have 
to similar classes at home, their habits of life, and what 
manner of men they themselves are, very little is 
generally known. And yet this nation, of which they 
form a part, is becoming more and more the centre of 
interest for Europe, for power is gravitating thitherwards, 
and what its influence will be depends much on these 
quiet people, for they, and such as they, are its bone 


and sinew, they mould its character, and they are the 1 


nation’s strength in war. 

But, indeed, were they the least important of all 
peoples on the earth, still there would be much in their 
village life that is charming to behold, much that savours 
of England, of the better part of England too—its 
domestic life. For, in many things, there is a great 
likeness to England in years gone by. The English 
book most read there—their text-book, in fact, for 
teaching English, with a vocabulary at the end, like our 
Delectus—“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” describes clerical 
life more like that of the German pastor, than any to be 
found in England now. But there are great differences 
too, though chiefly superficial. In social habits, in the 





refinements of life, in luxury, certainly they are a 
hundred years behind ourselves, but in one thing, in 
primary education, they are more advanced ; at least 
there is much less difference between the various classes 
in education and in culture than with us. 

To take an example: In a large mountain village of 
between two and three thousand inhabitants there would 
be some of all sorts, who would be divided much after 
this fashion—there might be a dozen comparatively 
rich men, one or two the owners of iron mines which 
abound in the district, some the proprietors of the 
smelting furnaces near the mouths of these mines, and 
others the masters of the mills, which are mainly turned 
by the rapid river which rushes through the valley. 
There is no squire, and very little agriculture, for the 
hills are all covered with low oak woods, which are con- 
verted periodically into charcoal, and almost the only 
cultivated lands are the small strips in the bends of 
the river as it winds its way along the narrow passes 
between the hills. Next to these dozen rich men 
there would come one or two doctors, perhaps a lawyer, 
two pastors—one Lutheran the other Roman Catholic— 
then a few clerks, five or six shopkeepers, and, lastly, the 
miners and mill-hands. 

For all these, rich and poor, there is but one school ; 
and to that school all the children generally go until 
they arrive at a certain age, say about twelve years old, 
when they are separated for the first time. 

Now such a practice as this must tend to unite all 
classes of the community, while the consciousness of an 
equal education must raise the self-respect of the work- 
ing class. Some of these children possibly grow up to be 
masters, and some to be men in the same works, and 
then, one would imagine that, that boyhood passed 
together must have a most valuable influence on their 
relations. 

It may be that in those parts where railways have 
made the access to the outward world easier, this may 
be growing less and less the case ; but it used to be so, 
and good effects it must have had. Another thing of 
the same kind amongst the parents of the children is 
worth remarking. In every town and village of any size 
there is what is denominated a casino by them, we 
should cail it a club. There all the men, of nearly all 
classes but the poor, meet together most nights in the 
week to smoke their pipes and enjoy a social chat. 
There you will see all the richer men, the professional 
men—pastors included—the clerks, and possibly some of 
the shopkeepers; so that the men meet much more 
together than they would in an English village or town, 
and a community of sentiment is much more likely to 
grow up, and some general idea like that of the unity of 
Germany to be fostered, and become universal. But 
apart from this practical value, one of the things that 
would most strike an Englishman at first, would be the 
sociability of the people looked at as a mere source of 
pleasure. The rarity of social meetings amongst 
neighbours is acommon complaint in an English village, 
but there is no such want in Rhineland, people are 
always drinking coffee with each other ; they go and see 
one another of anafternoon, and stay, asamatterof course 
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to eat the cakes made by the ladies of the house them- 
selves, who, so far from being ashamed of such pursuits, 
make them a matter of much innocent rivalry, one house 
being generally celebrated for one kind, while another 
is for a different kind. There are plenty, too, of evening 
entertainments, frequent balls at the casino, all by invi- 
tation from the members, generally, indeed, on Sunday, 
but involving no shock to the religious feeling of the 
country; and often pleasant evening parties in the 
various houses, where games—children’s games we should 
call them—like “ Proverbs,” or “ How, when, and where,” 
are played with immense satisfaction. One marked 
difference there is between us and them in the constitu- 
tion of the musical part of the entertainment ; for whereas 
with us the majority of performers at an evening party 
will be ladies, amongst them the men predominate, 
especially at a concert, which is very often confined to 
men alone. For, in every village of any size there is a 
Gesangverein, a sort of men’s choral union, consisting of 
the majority of the younger men ; these meet twice a 
week at the hotel in the evening, and sitting round a 
long table, each with his beverage before him, sing for 
two or three hours those four-part songs, many of which, 
from their beauty, are well-known in England, though 
generally in the shape of solos, men’s four-part songs 
being little sung in general society here. The whole life 
of this class is one of much greater sociability, and, one 
would imagine, of happiness, too, than that of the same 
class in England. 

Among the working body of the people there are 
some things to be noted, which may give some explana- 
tion of the ease with which the nation makes war. The 
women are much more employed in agriculture ; in some 
places, apparently, they do nearly all the work, and 
even plough. But this is lighter work than with us, for 
horses are but little used ; the cows take their place, and 
these, too, very little cows, which plough and draw the 
carts, and do whatever else has to be done ; these are 
easily managed by the women, being homely little 
animals, which generally live in some part of the house, 
in a sort of stable, and are almost domesticated. This 
fact must make the withdrawal of the men for war of less 
moment, so far as the cultivation of the land is concerned. 
Mining may be put a stop to, but mining is not of 
immediate importance like a harvest. Another thing 
is that the men are accustomed to very coarse food and 
hard living. No pauper in an English workhouse would 
touch the bread which is the common food in Rhenish 
Prussia, not that it is really unpalatable; but these 
men are accustomed to live hard, and, no doubt, as 
soldiers, enjoy better fare, even on the march, than they 
do at home. 

The arrangements of these people in Church matters 
are curiously friendly, especially curious to us who have 
constantly before our eyes the animosity between the 
sects in Ireland. For, in the Highlands, near the 
Rhine, the population is generally divided, the richer 
and professional classes, with, perhaps, a few of the 
poorer people, being Lutheran, while the great mass of 
the poor are Roman Catholic. These two bodies some- 
times share one church; nor are the Protestant noses 





of the second congregation shocked by the fumes of the 
incense which still curls about the church in clouds after 
the departure of its Roman Catholic propagators, 

There is one more trait of these mountain people 
which is worthy of all admiration, and that is their un- 
bounded hospitality to strangers ; not the hospitality of 
a few formal invitations and calls, but that which lays 
itself out to make them happy. Everyone, small and 
great, will do their best to make a stranger’s visit among 
them pleasant. One almost shudders to think of a poor 
German thrust down in an English town or village with 
but little introduction ; but no Englishman, whose fate 
should throw him into some village near the Rhine, 
need be alarmed lest he should find his life dull. Every- 
one would be instantly his host and friend, and would 
continue so as long as he was willing to accept his 
kindness. They have many great and noble qualities, 
which they share with other people, but no nation in the 
world can surpass their kindness and hospitality. 


& 
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HOLIDAYS. 





‘THERE are a great many things which are always 

called “marks of the age;” indeed, if there is 
anything we particularly dislike, we generally set it 
down to the unfortunate age in which we live; but if 
there is one thing that deserves the name more than 
any other, in that it has arisen entirely in the last gene- 
ration, it is the prevalence of holidays. No doubt this 
is because this is the age of railways, and that they are 
the real creators of holidays; yet, whatever be their 
origin, they are a characteristic of these times, for our 
grandfathers never even dreamed of them. Once upon 
a time the coast of England was left in the undisturbed 
possession of a few scattered fishing villages—here and 
there—the very names of which were unknown to 
fame. Now, the whole island is fringed with a chain 
of towns, all new and more or less beautiful, and all 
dependent either entirely or in a great measure upon 
people taking holidays. 

In old days the country gentlemen scarcely 
thought of going even to London—except indeed a 
very few—but they had generally large houses in the 
country town, whither they all betook themselves in 
winter, and where they passed a cheerful time enough, 
visiting each other night after night at card parties or 
balls, making the old towns quite-alive with the sedan 
chairs, which hurried to and fro from house to house ; 
but as for going to the sea-side, why, the idea had 
never been broached. Much more the country 
tradesman who, if he left his native town once in his 
life, did so after much anxious thought, “and then he 
made his will.” Even the London tradesmen seldom 
moved abroad; most of them, probably, being 
contented, like John Gilpin, with one jaunt to 
Edmonton or Ware in the course of their married 
lives. But now all is changed; there are but 
few professional men or richer tradesmen who do not 
take some kindof autumn holiday—some abroad, some 
to wander in their own country, most at the sea-side, 
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The astonishing growth of our watering places is a 
proof of this ; look at the vast array of them all round 
the coast, many of which were unheard of twenty or 
even ten years ago. And how they grow in size! 
They rival even their transatlantic cousins in this, and 
stili they are growing, Nor is this to be wondered at, 
for let any man go to some of them in September, and 
try to find a lodging in a hurry, and mark the vast 
number of families all occupying one house, with 
children oozing out ofall the doors and windows, and 
he will not be surprised to see the carcases of many a 
villa or slim-looking terrace rising up at every junc- 
tion of the town and country, and on every waste 
patch facing the sea, within sight. One is inclined to 
wonder at this sometimes, and ask whether we are 
more idle than our forefathers, or of less vigorous 
mould, requiring more rest. But, on enquiry, it does 
not seem to be so; the accounts we have of business 
in old times do not lead to this conclusion. Rather, is 
work more brisk, while it is going on, than it used to 
be. There is more wear and tear of mind and body; 
more, much more is done inless time; telegraphs and 
railways keep things going; there are no enforced 
delays. No, men work hard enough now-a-days, 
too hard in some cases ; every energy, every fibre is 
continually on the stretch, and sothey want holidays, 
want time to see the faces of their wives and children, 
when they will not be hurried away in the morning 
by the call of business, or irritated with fatigue and 
worry when the day’s work is done. Therefore, holi- 
days are good ; good, that is, for those who work, for 
all who earn them ; and for this pleasure and gain, as 
well as for so many other benefits, we have to thank 
the inventor of railroads. But, having got their 
holidays, the way in which men set about enjoying 
them is very remarkable. Fashion holds her sway 
here as elsewhere, robbing her unfortunate victims to 
such an extent that hundreds of men do not have one 
tithe of the pleasure that they might have had, simply 
because the mass of their neighbours do not do 
what would give them most happiness; and what 
others are doing they must do. And so some people, 
who hate hurry and excitement, are driven to and fro 
upon the Continent, without a moment's pause to 
really look at things they might enjoy, urged on todo 
as much as possible, and find no rest for their souls ; 
while others, who suffer more from ennui than any- 
thing else in the world, are poked down into some 
dreary little hole of a watering-place, with nobody to 
speak to, and nothing to do, under the pretence that 
there is nothing so delightful as quiet. Others again, 
who richly enjoy freedom from restraint, and only 





want fresh air and the company of their children, and | 


liberty to go where they like and amuse themselves, 
are taken to some fashionable place, and are walked 
up and down, in their best clothes, amongst a crowd 
of people they don’t even care to look at, till they 
almost hate their very lives. 

Still, there is a vast deal of enjoyment and happi- 
ness, even if not so much as there might be, and the 
various ways in which it is obtained is a most 


amusing spectacle to any quiet observer ; ways, too, 
which seem to have no special cause or reason, 
except that they have grown to be the habits of 
particylar places. And here in England, small 
though it be, may be noticed vast differences in the 
ways of the various places, and a great contrast 
between North and South. No man dropped suddenly 
into Scarborough would ever fancy himself at 
Brighton, or for one instant mistake Llandudno for 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. Now, amongst other places, 
there are two islands, North and South, both much 
affected by holiday people, and which yet present an 
almost complete contrast in the ways and doings of 
their visiters—the Isle of Man and the Isle of Wight. 
To take the Isle of Wight first : it has several distinct 
classes of people, who go there to enjoy themselves 
after the prevalent fashion. First, as the most re- 
gular, come the yachting people. Probably there is 
no place in the world so good for mere pleasure- 
sailing as the Isle of Wight. Nowhere else would it 
be possible to obtain a piece of water, twenty-five 
miles long, and from four to six broad, so completely 
protected that it is almost impossible to have very 
stormy weather, and which in summer is seldom rough 
enough to be disagreeable even to the most sensitive 
stomach. This, then, is just the place for ladies and 
landsmen to sail about; here they can come and be 
out yachting positively all day, and yet really enjoy 
it—a very different thing from roughing it upon the 
open sea. These yachting people then, of course, are 
there ; but how is it possible to describe them? It 
has been said that they comprise two classes, the rich 
and vulgar, andthe rich and improper. This is, of 
course, a horrid libel, but still it contains as much 
likeness to the truth as caricatures generally do. 
But what a race they are to look upon, clothed in 
strange nautical garments, much outdoing the real 
thing, but sometimes, not all of a-piece, a pea-jacket 
and bell-shaped trousers, being surmounted by a tall 
hat, or a more sailor-like covering being eked out by 
lower habiliments, which savour even of horseflesh. 
Not that this charge can be brought against the 
ladies of the squadron ; their costume is unexception- 
able, wonderful and various no doubt, but always 
sailor-like—one day white serge, with large blue 
sailor collars; another day, blue dresses with white 
collars ; but always collars, and such, too, as would 
rival any man-of-war’s-man. Hats, too, that might 
have come out of the Admiralty store—either tarpaulin 
or else white straw—turned up all round, and bound 
with black ribbon round theedges. But the yachting 
people are, after all, only a fringe to the Isle of 
Wight ; they may bring custom, but can they be called 
as interesting as the next class—viz., the newly- 
married people on their honey-moons? What vast 
crowds there are of these, none, perhaps, but a 
morose bachelor, with an eye quickened by malig- 
nity for such sights, could tell. But let a man judge 
for himself; let him walk past any of the hotels after 
dark, and go along in front of those long rows 
of sitting rooms—all with French windows opening 





upon the lawns—where the newly-lighted candles 
give a full view of the inmates, and it is possible 
that in every one of them he will see a newly- 
married couple. This has been the case for years ; but 
what it must have been this year, when the continent 
is closed to all the happy pairs, it is almost impossible 
to conceive. 

Then remain the ordinary class—people you might 
meet in any watering place—young men walking, 
whole tribes of children come to dig on the sands, and 
such like. But there is one thing observable about 
all, which is in direct contrast with the northern isle : 
they all keep to themselves, they make no acquain- 
tances, as a rule have nothing to do with the natives, 
nor do they take the least notice of each other. 

In the Isle of Man, on the contrary, with much that 
is similar, these things are different. There is yachting 
too—a great Regatta—but no fair-weather yachting 
like that in the Solent, but on a rough sea with an 
iron coast. The yachting people, too, seem to settle 
more on the island, make friends with the people, and 
enjoy themselves together. There seems to be a sort 
of combination picnic of huge dimensions, which, in 
addition to the ball, goes far to accomplish this. And 
there is no want of places—for the island is very beau- 
tiful, of a totally different character from the Isle of 
Wight—for whereas in the southern isle the hills do 
not rise to much more than 800 feet above the sea, in 
the Isle of Man they are more than 3,000. The one 
is but a piece broken off an English county, the other 
is a land by itself, with a character ofits own. But it 
is the ordinary visitors whose sociability is most in 
contrast with that of those to the Isle of Wight; for 
there the hotels are parcelled off into a lot of little 
pigeon holes, more like the cells of a monastery than 
anything else, while in the Isle of Man the table- 
d’hote system prevails, and more than one hundred 
people dine and breakfast in one room, meeting in 
the evenings in a magnificent saloon where dancing 
and singing go on, while for the day’s amusements 
they join together in picnics and expeditions all over 
the Island, each helping the others to enjoy them- 
selves. Fashion is the oddest of all rules; for the 
same people who meet and dine together cordially 
abroad, and like it, and who do the same in the north 
of England, and enjoy themselves all the better for it, 
when they assemble in the Isle of Wight, or some other 
southern watering place, treat each other as if infected 
with some dreadful disease, and live in a fashion more 
like that of the prisoners on the separate system de- 
scribed by Charles Reade, than any other in the world. 

Truly our boasted liberty is the greatest of all 
shams, and will remain so until we all dare to take 
each our own line—in our holidays at any rate—so that 
each man may enjoy himself after his own fashion, in- 
stead of seeking health and happiness by rule and line. 

—— <>—_—__—_ 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


‘TO enter upon the vast field of education with any 
hope of a practical result, the first thing requisite 
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is to define—more exactly than is commonly done—the 
area we propose to review. Education is the whole 
business of life. To acquire and utilise knowledge, to 
elevate the moral sentiment, to rouse and deepen the 
spiritual nature—this is an education which, if ever 
finished at all, finishes only in death. Life, however, is 
divided by seasons and opportunities, and these vary 
with the individual ; hence, education demands a specific 
application to the age and circumstances of the scholar. 
These are not ‘to be conceived of as unconnected, 
departments of teaching ; but rather as concentric circles, 
cut by a diameter variously prolonged. The common 
centre is the responsible being we have to educate, 
passing from school, through apprenticeship or service 
in the higher classes, through university and professional! 
training, to the ever widening education of society and 
experience. Each larger circle includes the smaller 
ones ; it exists by accretion, retaining all that went before, 
and not by obliteration and substitution. The school 
teaching is neither to be puffed out in the hope of cover- 
ing a larger area than its own, nor to be discarded in the 
wider circles of which it always remains the central core. 
What we have to bear in mind is, that the learner is one 
and the same being throughout ; he must never be re- 
quired to unlearn as he advances what has already been 
acquired, but always to build the new teaching on the 
old. 

From these positions it is easy to determine the true 
relation between the school and the wider circles of 
education. The school supplies the base and momentum 
of all, without invading the specific teaching of either. 
This is the first canon in a philosophical code of educa- 
tion. It disposes at once of much of the controversy 
regarding the proper extent of the school course. 

When Dr. Lyon Playfair, for example, advocates, in 
the Newcastle Social Science Congress, the inclusion of 
the elements of sanitary science, on account of their 
great utility in after life, the reason has no force, even 
if it were better founded in fact. In point of fact, the 
cases in which sanitary science is of practical use, con- 
stitute the exception and not the rule. It is of vast 
importance in the hands of the legislature, the police 
authorities, and the employers of labour ; but, as regards 
private action, the utmost an individual can do in the 
way of sanitary precautions is as nothing compared with 
the exercise of temperance—which is a moral endowment, 
not a_ scientific one. Drunkenness and debauchery 
corrupt and slay their tens of thousands, where sanitary 
neglect cannot be charged even with its thousands, The 
former are active personal vices, which a pure morality 
would absolutely extinguish; the other is simply a 
neglect, which may be repaired when necessary by the 
suggestions of the doctor, the clergyman, or other intel- 
ligent neighbour. The circulation, for example, of the 
Rev. Dr. Dawson Turner's capital broadsheet—which we 
should like to see on the walls of every public elemen- 
tary school—would, of itself, provide the labouring 
classes with all the remedies and precautions likely to be 
practically useful to them. To incorporate the science 
in the school course would be fatal to both. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair was fully answered when a more practical 
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speaker, at the same Congress, observed, in the interests 
of science itself, that, “remembering the sad fact that 
Euclid is continually taught in higher schools as a series 
of lessons to be got by rote, he could not think without 
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horror of the introduction of so-called science into ele- | 


mentary: schools.” 

From our own point of view the answer to all such 
ambitious proposals is this, that they would displace 
studies of more consequence at this particular stage of 
school education. The question is not the utility of the 
knowledge in after life, since all knowledge is useful, 
but the propriety of including it in the instruction 
common to children between three and twelve years 
of age. In point of utility, the best method of feeding 
pigs and poultry would be, undoubtedly, more valuable 
tc the greatest number than any science, sanitary or 
otherwise. But to make these or other “common things” 
parts of school teaching would be (though more ex- 
cusable), to violate our canon. We regard the school 
area as common to all conditions of life. The circles of 
apprenticeship and service which immediately surround 
it in the case of the wage-earning classes, are replaced in 
others by higher tuition in school ; this does not affect 
our school area proper—ze., the education of children 
under twelve years of age. This, whether conducted in 
public or private schoolrooms, must comprise, in all ranks 
of lifé, two primary indispensable elements—first, the 
due cultivation of the intellect, morals, and spiritual life 
of the child; and, next, the supply of those necessary 
implements of all knowledge—reading, writing, arith- 
metic. For girls some use of the needle has to be added; 
and, it may be, singing for all. 
education is advanced by teaching a few things well, 
rather than many things imperfectly ; consequently, till 
these primary requisites are adequately realised, it is 
altogether mischievous to attempt to proceed to others, 
Now all experience proves that these primary elements 
are but too rarely realised in children under twelve years 
of age. The wealthiest parent in the land would have 
little cause to be ashamed of a son or daughter of that 
age, who, along with a proper moral and religious training, 
could read any English book with ease and intelligence, 
write good grammar in a legible hand, do a rule of three 
sum without mistake, sing a hymn in time,and handle the 
needle with dexterity. “How much less than this is the 


ordinary result of public and private tuition, Eton and the | 


Civil Service Commissioners well know, and the Univer- 
sities themselves are not ignorant. In elementary 
schools such a result is a prodigy ; nor can we ever hope 
that it will become common, until the sense of parental 
responsibility and the conditions of labour have been so 
improved as to secure more continuous attendances at 
school and more favourable influences at home. 

Here, then, we manifestly touch the boundary of the 
school area ; to extend the course, instead of raising the 
quality, of the teaching, would be the certain way to 
lower it. We can imagine no better hope for the cause 
of national education, in the highest sense of the words, 
than a thorough teaching of the three R’s in all our 
public elementary schools, coupled with the still more 
primary and essential element—a due development of 





We need hardly say that | 


the moral nature in which the sense of duty and respon- 
sibility originates. Modest as such a school course may 
appear to tHeorists who have never tried to teach, it will 
prove, we fear, more than enough for the skill and 
patience of the well-trained masters and mistresses who 
have charge of the children of our manufacturing and 
agricultural population. 

In such a course “reading” means intelligent reading— 
reading which imparts information and excites reflection. 
This at once opens the wide question of the choice of 
books, and the methods pursued to impress their contents 
onthe mind. Here, again, the public patience is abused 
by theories, utterly without foundation in educational 
science or experience. Nothing, for example, could be 
more thoroughly unphilosophical than the demand for 
secular teaching, and the exclusion of the religious 
element. The surest way to dwarf the opening mind, 


and make education repulsive, is to confine its lessons to 


things of the earth earthy. The nature of a child is 
emotional more than intellectual ; argument and fact are 
a weary burden. Fable, parable, and poetry are the 
most effectual vehicles of instruction. Even history, to 
be appreciated, must stimulate the imagination more than 
the memory. To cultivate the intellect and neglect the 
affections is the way to. promote pride, cruelty, falsehood, 
and all uncleanness. Hence, there is no book for the 
education of children to be compared with the Bible. 
Independently of its Divine authority, its records of 
human life are unequalled in truth, pathos, and spiritual 
power, Its grand yet simple poetry, its adventures, so 
rich in moving interest, its pure and noble ethics, are 
absolutely invaluable in education. Are we to cast all 


| this away only because the Bible further reveals a future 





state where the inequalities of this life shall be redressed, 
whéfe all secret wickedness shall be disclosed and 
punished, where glory, honour, and immortality shall be 
the lot of the holy and humble men of heart, who gladly 
deny themselves upon earth for the love of God and their 
neighbours. * 

Why, if it were certain there is no such hereafter, it 
would be more philosophical to invent it for the educa- 
tion of otir children, than ‘to discourage an already 
existing-beliefin it. What, then, must we think of such 
an attempt, on the supposition that the Bible is really the 
Word of God—a conviction which, as yet, is happily 
more deéply and generally seated in this nation than 
any other—and to which, in fact, the wondrous volume 
mainly owes its marvellous power on the heart? We 
may be told that it is not the exclusion of the Bible, 


| but of the sectarian teaching of the Bible, which is 


desired ; but this vaunted distinction, however plausible 
on the platform, is, after all, a distinction without 
difference. The Bible never is, and never can be, 
honestly taught without sectarianism—ze., distinct views 
of faith and worship. Its very ratson a’étre is to form 
and develop such views ; to strip it of its essential object 
in order to adopt the accidents to the uses of a non- 
religious education, would be toturn it into a mockery 
and a snare. All who believe the Bible, believe it to 
reveal some dogmatic truth on Divine authority. They 
differ on the naturé and number of the necessary dogmata, 
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and this difference constitutes what is called sec- 
tarianism. The sects or churches differ, we say, in 
dogma, but without some dogma there is neither motive, 
nor reality, in teaching the Bible. Nay, it is dogma— 
and very slenderly supported dogma—which denies the 
truth of religion. Unbelief is sectarian quite as much 
as faith, only more bigoted, and more opposed to the 
national sentiment. On what principle, then, does the 
irreligious sectarian demand the extrusion of the re- 
ligious sectarian fromthe State-aidedschools ? Assuming 
that the State is not qualified to judge between them, is 
faith more injurious to school education than scepticism ? 
Every philosophical educationist, every parent, every 
schoolmaster, answers unanimously in the negative. In 
their conviction, the man of no religion is the least of any 
to be entrusted with the education of the children, because 
he is the least able to elicit and direct their spiritual 
sympathies—it would be like trusting the cleaning of a 
watch to a blacksmith: any watchmaker is better than 
heis. Hence, the vast majority of parents prefer to have 
their children taught the Bible after a sectarian view 
which is not their own, to sending them where they are 
not taught it at all. Nonconformist parents send their 
children to Church schools, and Church parents to Non- 
conformist schools; one of the most popular schools we 
know of is supported by the Quaker denomination, 
under a Church master of a lax order of churchmanship. 
Parents, in short, like sectarianism when it is of their 
own shade ; and easily put up with it when it is not, for 
the sake of the religious instruction it imparts. Yet 
Parliament is urged to exclude religion itself, rather than 
tolerate sectarianism. Why, in the name of common 
sense, is the State to be more particular than the 
parents? Claiming no right to decide between one de- 
nomination and another, but finding the religious zeal 
of all a mighty help to education, why may not Parlia- 
ment honestly applaud and encourage all, as it was wont 
todo? Whence this new clamour to “stamp out sec- 
tarianism” as if it were the cattle plague, and with 
just as little concern for the life of the subject ? 

It cannot be doubted that the party directly favoured 
by this movement is that of unbelief ; and we see with 
surprise and regret the encouragement afforded to it 
by Nonconformist jealousy of the Church. The con- 
cessions made to this unworthy feeling in the last 
session of Parliament were opposed to all sound 
philosophy. The Bill introduced by Mr. Forster was 
an honest and statesmanlike measure for the exten- 
sion of education. Recognising the value of the de- 
nominational, or religious schools, to the extent of the 
voluntary principle, it proposed to supplement them by 
rate-provided schools beyond that limit. Both were to 
be on the same footing as regarded instruction ; it was 
even provided that a purely secular school (if any such 
were founded) might be admissible to parliamentary 
grants. The State, in short, assumed a strict neutrality, 
both between one sect and another, and between the sects 
and the seculars. It was quickly discovered, however, 
that under a pure neutrality the Chutch, by means of its 
numbers and organisation, would secure.the lead in pro- 
viding and managing the schools. To an‘ educationalist 





simply this could afford no uneasiness. There was no 
pretence that Church education was inferior or less 
acceptable to parents than any other. The contrary 
was well-known to the Education Department. But the 
Nonconformist ministers, with the Press, raised the cry of 
religious equality, and both being active electioneering 
forces, they knew how to make themselves heard in the 
House of Commons. They succeeded in burdening the 
Education Bill with restrictions on education, designed in 
the interests of the totally foreign question of religious 
equality. To the principle of the Bill it was indif- 
ferent, by whom or by what means the education was 
conducted, so that the result was an improved education. 
To the new principle the education was nothing com- 
pared to the religious views and formularies of those who 
might impart it. The Nonconformist champion, Mr. 
Winterbotham, delivered a speech which Matthew 
Arnold, who heard it, has pronounced to be all comprised 
in one sentence—“ There is a spirit of watchful jealousy 
on the part of the Dissenters which makes them prone to 
take offence; therefore statesmen must not introduce the 
Established Church into all the institutions of the 
country.” Therefore the Church, though willing and 
capable, must not be allowed to take the lead in educating 
the people. No matter if in country parishes no other 
parties are to be found, ferzshk education rather than 
excite the wrathful jealousy of the Dissenters ! 

The Ministry might have disregarded this unworthy 
clamour, and passed their Bill in its integrity by larger 
parliamentary majorities than it finally secured. But 
then they must have risked a rupture with a violent 
section of their political supporters, and accepted the aid 
of their politicalopponents. Mr. Gladstone preferred to 
keep his great majority unbroken ; and education has 
again compromised with a foreign question. Political 
sectarianism completed what religious sectarianism 
had begun. Mr. Forster’s co-factors of voluntary and 
rate-provided schools were now pitted against each other, 
the backers of each being alternately gratified by a 
concession to one or a damage tothe other. The “Time- 
table Conscience Clause,” and the exclusion of catechisms 
and formularies from rate-provided schools, in a pure 
educational point of view, are simply restrictions ona 
branch of instruction admitted to be essential. Religious 
instruction is to be retained, but the Church is to! be 
specially hampered in imparting it, and that because she 
is likely to be the most efficient agent! Why should 
catechisms and formularies be made the subject of special 
exclusion, when they are practically among the most 
efficient means of school teaching? Because the prohi- 
bition is a blow at the Church and the Romanists, who 
chiefly use these aids to the understanding and memory; 
and betause something has to be done to appease the 
wrathful jealousy of Dissenters. 

On the other hand, the voluntaries were presented with 
an increased annual grant. to take their grounds, and 
again denied any building-grant after this year. 

Once more, the rate-provided school was not to be intro- 
duced where a voluntary.one was sufficient. This was a 
fundamental principle of the measure, and obviously 
necessary to the efficiency of the two co-factors. But the 
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compel a fight for existence between the two. 

In short, instead of providing an harmonious combina- 
tion of the two systems with a single eye to the advance of 
education, the Government, by admitting questions of 
dissent and politics, have done something to discredit 
each, and then turned them out to fight their battle in 
the country at large. The result is that the Church is 
rallying all its resources to prevent, as far as it possibly 
can, the introduction of rated schools, while the other 
side strains every nerve to excite the popular voice to 
demand the abolition of all others. The question is be- 
coming daily more complicated with sectarian and 
political strife, and Parliament, after so unwisely en- 
couraging these disturbing elements, can hardly expect 
their Education Act to be final. Education itself 
would have had a better chance if school managers and 
school masters had been the parties chiefly consulted. 


ee 
OBER-AMMERGAU. 


AFTER the last representation of the Passion-play, on 

the 24th of July, it was announced that, should the 
war be over by next summer, it would be then repeated. 
Doubtless many who were prevented from carrying out 
their intention of seeing this remarkable sight this 
year, will endeavour, in case of peace, not to miss it in 
1871. A few words on the subject may, perhaps, be 
therefore considered not out of place. So much has 
been written of the various routes from England, that 
it is needless to say more than that the pleasantest 
way to reach Ober-ammergau from Munich is to go by 
rail to Starnberg, and to steam up the picturesque lake 
of that name to Seeshaupt, passing by the Schloss where 
the somewhat eccentric young King of Bavaria one night 
has an opera performed for his own exclusive benefit, 
and on another takes long rides in the dark through the 
wood. From Seeshaupt you drive to Murnau, and 
thence to Ober-ammergau. Your civil and friendly 
driver will continually turn round to chat with you, 
and will delight in telling you the names of the sur- 
rounding mountains. When he shows you one rather 
distant, looking over the country, and doing nothing, 
though in a very exalted position, and when he tells 
you that it is called “The Bishop,” your thoughts will 
perhaps fly back somehow to your native land. 

If you make enquiries at Munich as to the Ober- 
ammergauers, you may very probably be there informed 
that the men have no honesty and the women no virtue. 
If you are credulous, you will feel, unless you are utterly 
heartless, that, be the idea of the play right or wrong, 
it is a burning shame that persons such as these should 
be allowed to represent the characters of those whom 
you were taught, on your mother’s knees, to love and 
revere. Owing, however, to the numerous art collections 
in Munich, many of the buildings there have glass roofs, 


and, altogether, the Miincheners are amongst the last | Christ leaving His friends in the house at Bethany. 











before you have got down. from your carriage you will 
feel a strong impression, caused by the cleanly look of 
the place, and the good, honest faces of the people, that 
the reports you have heartl were groundless slanders ; 
and a very little trouble will change your impression 
into absolute certainty. These good folks will take the 
kindliest interest in you; and the people with whom 
you lodge, will, on every occasion, express their good 
wishes for your welfare. “Go you to make a walk? 
a pleasant trip is wished you.” “Go you to take the 
mid-day meal at the inn? . We wish you a right good 
appetite,” &c., &c. 

All that really know the place are aware what an 
honest, primitive race its natives are. To those who do 
not know it, an average specimen of an Oberammergau 
bill may speak convincingly. For three nights’ lodging 
in an exquisitely clean room (very plainly furnished, 
but in which the little prints on the wall would 
not have offended the eye of a Ruskin), for one 
dinner (sent for from the inn), three breakfasts of coffee, 
bread, butter, and eggs, for beer, &c., and attendance, a 
charge was made of four gulden, or 6s. 8d. Did ever 
lawyer earn this amount so well? The account was not 
written, and each item was prefaced by the condition, 
“If you do not think that too much.” This, too, from 
a poor woman with a sick child, who knew that, owing 
to the war, she had only half the usual time for letting 
her lodgings ! 

The Passion-play at Ober-ammergau is said to have 
had its origin in 1633, when a terrible plague broke 
out; and the people made a vow that they would 
represent the Passion of Christ every ten years, as an 
offering of gratitude, ifthe plague were removed. After 
this vow there were no more deaths, and next year saw 
the first representation. The building in which it is 
held is simply a temporary erection of wood, the seats 
are raised one above the other, and only a small portion is 
covered over. At one side of the stage is Pilate’s house, 
beyond which extends a street in Jerusalem; at the other 
side Annas’ house, and a corresponding street. Over 
the stage is a painting of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and 
a pelican with its brood. It was impossible to look at 
the beautiful hills so near, and not to think of the passage, 
“Thehills stand about Jerusalem,” &c. The representa- 
tion consists of types from the Old Testament, shown in 
tableaux, and in the antitypes from the New, which were 
acted. Of these tableaux, the first was the driving out of 
Adam and Eve from Paradise; and then is shown a cross, 
to whicha figure is clinging, and little children kneeling 
around. The tableaux and scenes are explained by the 
chorus, who advance and retire as occasion requires. 
The first scene represents the entry into Jerusalem. 
The procession is admirably managed, and the scene ends 
with the driving out of the money-changers from the 
Temple ; next comes the plotting of Joeseph’s brethren 
against his life, and then is acted the plotting of the 
Pharisees, &c., against Christ. There follow the setting 
out of Tobias, and then the Bride from the Canticles ad- 
dressing the maids of Jerusalem. To these, the antitype is 
The 
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rejection of Vashti, and the raising of Esther, are followed | 


by the last journey to Jerusalem. SS. Peter and John 
are shown engaging the room for the Passover, and Judas 
appears, alone, and at length yields to the fearful tempta- 
tion of the betrayal. 
manna falling in 
immense bunch of grapes out of Canaan. 
the Last Supper, the grouping of which, at the first 
glance, reminds one of Leonardo da Vinci’s celebrated 
painting at Milan. The next type is Joseph being sold by 
his brothers, after which Judas is brought before the San- 
hedrim. Three tableaux follow—in the first Adam and 
Eve are digging with their children ; in the second Joab is 
killing Amasa whilst kissing him. A third tableau shows 
Samson a prisoner in the house of Dagon; but this was 
not represented at the last of the performances, and the 
writer believes that this was not the only occasion on 
which it was omitted. After this is shown Christ in the 
garden of Gethsemane, and the various solemn scenes 
that took place there. With this the first part ends, and 
an hour’s rest is allowed. 

When the third gun has announced the beginning 
of the second part, Micaiah appears before Ahab, 
being struck by Zedekiah; next, the Saviour is brought 
before Annas, who appears on the balcony of his 
house, and at length sends Him to Caiaphas. The 
two following tableaux show Naboth being stoned, 
and Job in his wretchedness. The Sanhedrim are 
next represented discussing the sentence. Judas comes 
before them in an agony of remorse. At length he 
flies, and is afterwards seen alone, and about to hang 
himself. This is sometimes, not (we believe) always, 
prefigured by Cain looking at Abel’s corpse, before he 
becomes a houseless wanderer. Daniel is then shown 
accused by his enemies, the antitype being Christ 
before Pilate. A tableau follows of David's servants, and 
the King of Ammon insulting them ; after which Christ 
appears before Herod, and is mocked by the soldiers. 
In the next two tableaux Joseph’s brethren show 
their father his coat of many colours, and Abraham 
is about to slay Isaac. Christ is shown before Pilate’s 
judgment seat. A second set of two tableaux shows 
Joseph riding in Pharaoh’s chariot, and the drawing of 
lots for the scapegoat. 

Next come three tableaux : 
Moriah, (2) the fiery flying serpents, and (3) the 
brazen serpent. We shall not attempt to describe the 
Crucifixion, which now follows, save by saying that the 
Bible narrative here, as throughout the play, is depicted 
with singular fidelity in each circumstance, and that the 
intense apparent reality of the scene is as painful as it 
might be supposed to be. After the burial, there is a 
tableau of Jonah, with the whale from whose jaws he 
has just escaped; and another of the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea. Then are seen those watching at the Sepul- 
chre. The stone is miraculously rolled away. There 
is a sudden flash, and Christ is seen but for a moment. 
He appears to Mary, and to the disciples. The 
chorus sing a song of victory, and the curtain discloses 
Christ, with the wound-marks, in His glory, encircled by 
the Saints, with palms in their hands, whilst others lie on 


(1) Isaac on Mount 
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the ground covering their heads, unable to bear the liglit 
that comes forth from that glorified Body. 

We cannot say that we wish nothing altered, as we 
think it would be far better to omit the Jonah tableau, 
in which the whale is certainly grotesque. We also 
think the cock-crowing would be better left unattempted. 
But, at the same time, it must be allowed that none who 
have seen the Passion-play can doubt the reverent spirit 
of all who take part in it, and the marvellous way 
in which that reverence displays itself throughout the 
long representation, which begins at eight, and (with the 
exception of the hour's interval) lasts till nearly six. 

There is not space here for as lengthy a criticism as 
the subject requires. In roughly and briefly estima- 
ting the various parts taken, candour compels the 
statement, that whilst it would be difficult to speak 
too highly of the men’s acting, but scanty praise can 
be given to the women. Their voices were too whining, 
and their manner certainly at times affected. The 
Magdalene, with her crimped hair—and we might almost 
say her general stageyness—was, perhaps, the least 
pleasing personage of all. The thoroughly unnatural, 
and playing-to-the-house way in which, on recognising 
her Master, she cries out that it is His voice, was 
positively grating. It would be unfair to speak thus 
strongly of Franziska Fluger, who took the part of 
the Virgin Mary. Her appearance reminded one of a 
soft and beautiful picture of the Madonna, by Correggio. 
Though the sadness of her expression gave her a look 
older than her years, yet, as the play begins with the trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem, surely a girl but a little over 
twenty is young to take this character. This, however, 
is being hypercritical, when one considers the population 
of Ober-ammergau, and the marvellous way in which 
nearly all the actors are suited to their parts. As 
regards the men, considering that all the parts, from the 
least to the most important, showed the most careful 
study, and the most thorough appreciation in those that 
filled them, it seems invidious to select any (except of 
course the chief performer) for special mention. Though 
opinions may well differ on this point, it may perhaps 
be said that, in appearance, St. John, and in acting, St. 
Peter and Judas Iscariot, were best represented. The 
latter was decidedly more successfully depicted in the 
despair and horror of his remorse, than in the vileness 
of his avarice and treachery. But naturally the 
“ Christus” was the centre of interest, and whatever 
may have been the case in former plays, certainly this 
year that interest was not solely, though chiefly, due to 
the character which Joseph Mair would be first to say 
how unworthy he was to be chosen for. Eduard 
Devrient—whose admirable work on the Passion-play, 
considered both subjectively and objectively, everyone 
interested in the subject should read—in speaking of 
the “Christus” of 1850, says: “The acting of the 
powerful Fluger did not approach nearer to my ideal 
of the Saviour than any piece of sculpture ever did. 
And yet it gave me a feeling of awe and elevation, 
such as no pictorial representation of Christ had ever 
produced in me, even in the remotest degree. He 
was so deficient in the most important of all points, 
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viz., in the Power of Spirit, which should display itself 
in every word, and in every tone. Right well I know 
that with no such feeble, monotonous voice was the 
baptism of fire preached toa sinful race. Yet his represen- 
tation was never out of harmony with the Spirit of Love, 
nor did it offend any one of our ideas of the Saviour. 
It was a pure and precious vessel, in which we could 
store all that we know, all that we have thought or 
fancied of the Redeemer. More than this was not 
needed.” 
Mair, as might also the first part of the criticism here 
quoted. If but one point must be mentioned as es- 
pecially deserving of praise in Mair's acting, it was, 
perhaps, the tone of his grand, yet sweet voice. Not 
only was every syllable that he uttered distinctly heard 
(and this without the least apparent effort on his part), 
but every sentence was emphasized with such exact 
appropriateness, that one felt that it could not be the 
result of mere training. The Ammerthal dialect is not 
a pleasant one, but the performers in general, and Mair 
especially, spoke most pure German. No Ammergauer 
is more respected than he. Like many of his fellow- 
villagers, his occupation is that of a wood-carver. He 
is a very tall, well-made man, and his countenance is 
most striking. Of the many likenesses there are of him, 
one in the Graphic is by far the most pleasing we have 
seen, and is, perhaps, the only one that does him justice. 
The writer was at Munich with a German friend 
after the Passion-plays were over. Both saw Joseph 
Mair some little way off, and, at night-time, but both 
cried immediately, with one voice, “Der Christus !” 
His answer to Zhe Times’ correspondent is so charac- 
teristic of the man, that we cannot forbear repeating it. 
When asked if he was not very tired, he replied at once, 
“Ah! but the honour of it.” 

When we see the pilgrims going to the play in the 
most devout frame, the frequent services, and the full 
and devout congregations, the earnest, learned, and 
courteous priests—of whose relations with their flock it is 
easy to judge by the marked respect shown them by the 
parents, and the touching instances of little children’s love 
that may be constantly seen; and when we find that our 
own opinion as to the goodness of the people not being 
confined to church-going, is borne out by the all but 
universal voice of those who know their dealings inthe inn, 
the lodging-house, and the shop, there can be, surely. but 
one answer to the question, whether this method of 
teaching by the eyes has hitherto been of value as a 
religious educator. 

But, at the same time, it must be allowed that the fact of 
its having been so useful till now, does not prove by any 
means conclusively that it must of necessity be equally 
useful in future. Railways are not unmixed benefits, and 
it is, unhappily, almost as probable that the influence of 
the crowds who now flock there {will have its effect on 
these primitive people, as it is that this influence will be 
for harm. Instances of the truth of this might be 
spoken of as having taken place, though it is believed 
that they were exceptional. As regards the effect on the 
visitors themselves, the demeanour of most of them 
seemed to show clearly that they looked upon the 


The last sentcices might well apply to Joseph | 








Passion-play as a mere spectacle. It is almost horrible 
to think that an Américan was positively heard arguing 
how much better the play could be acted in New York. 
There is one consolation, and that no smali one, on 
which reverent minds may rely. Should the harmful 
influence, of which mention has been made, show itself, 
none would be more desirous either to stay the perform- 
ances, or, should it be necessary, to exclude strangers, than 
the village-committee. It hasbeen questioned whether 
the eager notice they receive at the hands of visitors, 
their sitting for their photographs, and the great demand 
there is for their cartes is likely to be of benefit to them. 


One of them, it must be allowed, would certainly answer, 


the question in the affirmative without hesitation. A very 
pretty girl, a novice in a convent at Augsburg, being a 
native of Ammergau (by the way, only Ammergauers are 
allowed to play, and of them only those whose character is 
stainless), received permissionto gobackto Ammergau this 
year, inorder to take a part in the chorus. The photo- 
grapher, to whom she sat, fell in love with her, and, (un- 
less they are married already,) they are about to become 
man and wife, and the convent walls will see her no more. 
—— > ——— 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 


WATCHEUL observers may at length see some signs 
that Englishmen are awaking from their strange 
torpor, and beginning to realise the extreme peril 
of their defenceless state. It is, of course, not to be 
expected that a Government which can stoop to bid 
for a spurious popularity, by a niggardly and false 
economy, will confess that it sees the straits into which 
its policy has brought us. Consistently enough, therefore, 
did the Home Secretary, not long ago, declaim against 
the absurdity of those who see the danger-signals which 
he does not see. Did noone of his hearers feel irresis- 
tibly reminded of another Minister, who (it seems as if it 
were but yesterday) said that he accepted the war “witha 
light heart.” He also confidently believed that his country 
was in a state of preparation, though it is now on the 
brink of ruin owing to the entire absence of system and 
organization in its forces. Mr. Bruce, however, seemed 
even more short-sighted than M. Ollivier, for his 
argument would go to prove that it was not necessary 
that we should be prepared. It would be foolish to 
delude ourselves with the idea that this was merely an 
indiscreet, after-dinner utterance. Our rulers show that 
his view is their own by their culpable negligence in not 
pressing upon the Queen the consideration of the evils 
that in any sudden emergency might arise from her 
absence. And yet can any one fora moment doubt that 
no such critical period has dawned on Europe for the last 
fifty years as that through which we are now passing? 
Surely, then, it is the duty of the English Press to speak 
plainly and fearlessly on such a subject, and it is a source 
of real satisfaction to most men to find not only the 
Conservative journals insisting on our preparations being 
urged forward, but many of the Liberal papers using a 
very different tone in their pages from that which they 
indulged in a few months back. 
There are two amongst the many dangers which 
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surround us, which are none the less real because they 
are not amongst the most prominent topics of the day. 


The Lllustrated Review. 


The refusal of America, notwithstanding our strenuous | 


efforts, to accede to an. amicable settlement respect- 
ing the Alabama claims, if forgotten here, is well 
remembered there. We assert, unhesitatingly, that it is 
the general opinion amongst Americans that there could 
not be a more popular “platform” than the finding a 
tolerable pretext, the bringing forward again the question 
of the sore, which they would not suffer to be healed, 
and the declaration of war against us. The other danger 


hardly say, the Fenian question. It is true that we do 


not hear just now of the crimes that were so frequent a | 


short time ago, but few, indeed, are those who imagine 
there are not thousands of Irishmen who would still 
consider “ England’s danger Ireland’s opportunity.” To 
come, however, to the subject of the day—the Prusso- 


French war—the Prussian sympathies of our Court are | 


matter of common notoriety, and we do not shrink from 
avowing our firm conviction that those views have been 
allowed to exercise an unconstitutional influence, the 
disastrous results of which we shall, before long, have 
bitter cause to rue. By refusing to defend Denmark, we 
not only broke a promise distinctly pledged to that 
kingdom ; not only so disgraced ourselves in the eyes of 
Europe, that we have since been considered on the 
Continent as, to all intents and purposes, a second-rate 
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unworthy quibbles of the King in recommending the 
withdrawal of the Prince of Hohenzollern from the 
candidature, as head. of the family, but not as King of 
Prussia, showed very clearly what was to be thought of 
his sincerity in the matter.. Great indignation was 
raised, and the sympathy of Europe, in a great degree, 
secured by the report of M. Benedetti’s inexplicable 
rudeness in going up to the King, in the public walk at 
Ems, and making certain demands. The real fact was, 
that the King, recognising M. Benedetti, went up and 
offered his hand. In the course of their conversation 


to which we allude lies nearer home, and is, we need | he suddenly turned round to one of the gentlemen in 


attendance, and told him to inform M. Benedetti that he 
had nothing more to say tohim. France, irritated in 
every possible way for years by the insults of Bismarck,, 
and seeing clearly that he meant to force them to fight 
sooner or-later, determined to fight then. 

The almost incredible disasters that have since turned 
France into a land flowing with tears and blood, have 
proved how the opinion. prevalent at the onset was’ the 
exact reverse of the truth. Prussia was perfectly ready, 
for battle; France was entirely unprepared. 

Supposing England to be justified in being still neutral 
—let the Prussians do what they will—a suppo- 
sition we should be sorry to admit,,.except for argu- 


| ment’s sake—it cannot be denied .that the complaints 
| made by each belligerent of our favouring the other, 


power, but we also suffered Prussia to take the first stepin | 


that career of conquest and aggrandizement, which she has, 
under the leadership of the most astute and unscrupu- 


lous statesman of modern times, continued with suchsignal | 


success, 


The Austrian war that so soon followed, was, as | 


the Prussians themselves allow, fixed on by Bismarck and | 


the King of Prussia some time before hostilities began. 
The King, however, did not hesitate, just before the war, 
to declare that the Emperor of Austria was forcing the 
war on him, and to confirm his declaration by one of 
those very jarring appeals to Heaven, which, as they 
have gained for him a reputation for piety, and have 
thus proved politically remunerative, he still dares to put 
forth. Touching the origin of the present war, there is 


little doubt that, like many other sagacious and wise, but | 
unfortunate rulers, Louis Napoleon will receive, in the | 


pages of history, the justice that is denied to him now. 
People find it convenient to forget that he tried hard to 
bring about a council of the States of Europe, having a 
general disarmament for its object; and because he 
uttered the famous words, “ Z’Emfpire cest la Paix,” and 
carried them out by raising France to a height of pros- 
perity she had never before enjoyed, they blame him for 
not advocating a peace-at-any-price policy. The truth is, 
that this war was planned by Bismarck and the King, 
just as the Austrian war had been. Few statesmen are 
better acquainted with diplomatic usages than the Count 
von Bismarck. None knew better than he, that in in- 
triguing with Prim in order to place a Hohenzollern on 
the Spanish throne, and conducting the negociations 


without the knowledge of France, he was committing a | 


wanton breach of international etiquette, and forwarding 


a project which she would consider as a casus belli. The 


tend to show that we are acting fairly as neutrals. 
The attitude, however, of the English Press towards 
France at the commencement of the war is one that 
cannot be too much regretted. Ata time when both the 
nations at war were looking eagerly for intelligence from 
the English papers, finding it impossible to get any war 
news, from their own journals, quite a series of false 
telegrams was allowed to appear in the columns of our 
newspapers, many of which were unmistakeable fabrica- 
tions. It was a remarkable feature in these telegrams, that 
they all consisted of news which the Prussians would be 
glad to hear. Nor was this the only thing of which com- 
plaint might be made. To espouse the cause of Prussia, 
and to set forth the reasons why the right was on her side, 
was merely to exercise a power which every journal 
possesses. To do this, however, in a most offensive and 
insulting way, to never tire of extolling the bravery of 
the Prussians, and, on the other hand, to delight in de- 
preciating the courage of the French, keeping in the 
background the advantage which the former army pos- 
sessed in their overpowering numbers, to do this 
appeared to us as unjust as it was ungenerous, as 
untruthful as it was impolitic. Again, though it 
was hardly to be wondered at that the sympathies 
of the English were very evidently and very strongly on 
the side of Prussia, when one considers how judiciously 
Bismarck deceived our newspaper correspondents, and 
how they, deceived themselves, naturally enough deceived 
their readers ; yet it was surely the height of bad taste 
for Englishmen, in so many places in France, to exul 

openly, and with an intentionally insulting manner, ati e 
news of every fresh Prussian victory. The tide of p_blic 
opinion, as may be seen in our journals, and as may be 
gathered from the general tone of conversation in the 
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club, in the railway, or at the dinner-table, is now setting 
rapidly in a contrary direction. 

The strongest of Prussian sympathisers cannot attempt 
to defend the contrast between the King of Prussia 
writing in answer to the Pope that he wished only to be 
left in quiet, and the same monarch preparing to 
bombard Paris. Notwithstanding the fearful disasters 
and humiliations which the superior numbers and the 
marvellous organization of his own forces have enabled 
him to inflict, and notwithstanding the heavy price which 
France offers to pay for the luxury of peace, Bismarck, 
as is not unusual with him when he is sure of all the 
tricks, no longer has the slightest objection to show his 
cards. That cleverest and cheeriest of intriguers must 
have indulged his love of fun to a great extent lately, as 
witness his cool audacity in assuring M. Jules Favre that 
before long they meant to have another war with France, 
and his quiet way of telling one or two of his English 
tools that he no longer required their services, by the 
simple method of giving them the lie direct by telegram. 
How he must have revelled in the practical joke—not 
improbably one of his own making—of sending a state- 
ment to the English papers to the effect that Russia 
was about to come to the aid of France; and—more 
delicious still—of finding editors either so ludicrously 
ignorant of European Politics, or so careless as to what 
they place before their readers, that they actually gave it 
insertion. It would be well if Prussia contented herself 
with laughing at our simplicity. This, however, is far 
from being the case. Nowhere were the English more 
detested than in Prussia, even before the war began, and 
so deep was this feeling that a favourite toast with the 
Germans used to be—“ Destruction to the English fleet.” 

Knowing, therefore, Prussia’s feeling towards England, 
and remembering the unceremonious way in which she 
seizedon Hanover, if Alsace and Lorraineareannexed, who 
can tell for which of the smaller states the turn will come 
next? To avoid such a contingency, which would be surely 
followed up by other annexations, we cordially coincide 
in the opinion which is so rapidly gaining ground, that it is 
the bounden duty of our Government to propose tothe other 
neutral powers, to offer an energetic protest against 
the first of the series of annexations which Prussia 
has long ago proposed for herself. Noone can doubt the 
willingness of any one of these powers to offer such a 
protest; but, of course, some one Goverment must take 
the initiative. Amongst the neutrals, the mere fact of 
the services of her troops having not yet been required 
by Prussia does not oblige us to include Russia. 
Such a joint protest as we wish to see drawn up, even 
Bismarck might condescend to take into account. One 
thing is, at all events, tooclear to need proving—unless 
the statesmanship of the nations now in such jeopardy 
can devise some method, and has the courage needed to 
carry it out, for the successful defence of their inde- 
pendence, Europe will soon be divided into two great 
states, as much alike in ambition and lust of power as 
they are in name. 

[A letter from two Poles, which has appeared in the 
Standard since the above remarks were written, forcibly 
corroborates the views here put forth.] 
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A TRANSLATION FROM VICTOR HUGO'S 
* RAYONS ET OMBRES.” 


For some idle pleasure now, and now in turn to their pain, 
The living—a laughing crowd—pass on, and their sport 
pursue. ' 
But I feel that the silent dead who, forgot, in their graves 
remain, 
At me, the dreamer, look, with a fixedly eager view. 


Weil know they that I am the man that loves to wander alone, 
Rapt in deep thought, where the thick-growing trees the 
darkness increase ; , 
The spirit that finds in the study of heart-rending woes of his 
own, my 
That at all things’ beginning is trouble, and at all things 
ending peace. 


Well know they my attitude pensive, and bowed as it were with 
grief, 
As I pace the box-tree between, and the cross at the head of 
the grave. , 
They list to the sound of my feet, as I tread on the crackling 
leaf, 
And they mark how I gaze at the shades that the floor of 
the grove do pave. 


And better they understand my voice o’er the earth that is 
poured, 
Aye! better than you, ye living, that ceaselessly fight and 
brawl! 
The hymns of the secret lyre in my inmost soul that are stored, 
To you they are idle songs, to them they are tears that fall. 


Forgot though they are by the living, yet Nature to them 


remains ; 
In the garden vast of the grave, where we all shall one day 
meet, 
The glance that the dawn casts down more heavenly calm 
retains, 


The lily doth seem more pure, and the song of the bird 
more sweet. 


As for me, ’tis there that I live, whilst I pluck the white-rose 
spray, 
And console therewith the tombs that too long neglect have 
had ; 
i pass and repass again, and I move the boughs away, 
And hearing my steps, as I walk o’er the grass, the dead are 


glad. 
There dream I, and there in the field lethargical whilst I 
range, 
Before my astonished eyes that seem to be opened in 
thought, 


(Whilst my soul for a magical world doth seem its lot to 
change, ) ; 
A mirror in mystery formed of the universe is brought. 


I behold, though mine eyes see not, strange insects that wing 
their flight, 
Forms, and colours, and boughs, that shape themselves into 
bowers ; 
And as I rest on the stones that lie broken, before my sight 
The dazzling glories appear of numberless rays and flowers. 
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And then the ideal dream which my wondering mind had 
filled, 
Doth float, like a luminous veil, betwixt the earth and me, 
And thus my ungrateful doubts are into a prayer distilled, 
Whilst I stand my thoughts are begun, they are finished on 
bended knee. 


In search of the drops that fall, ere the dawn has scattered 
the gloom, 
As round the foot of the rock doth flutter the lowly dove ; 
My spirit in burning thirst to the shadows dark of the tomb, 
Goes forth to quaff one draught of faith, of hope, and of love. 
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CARLOVINGIAN BIOGRAPHIES.* 


We warn anyone who looks into this volume expecting to find 
a collection of “ Biographies,” that he or she will be grievously 
disappointed. It is not a collection of “ Biographies” at all, 
but a series of random and il!-connected notices of successive 
generations of members of the Carlovingian dynasty, which 
a thousand years ago held sway in France. And it is strung 
together, apparently, with a view of showing how the ancient 
glories of that illustrious line became concentrated in the 
Dukes of Roussillon. This title, however, would appear 
never to have been formally created, but to have “growed,” 
like Topsy; for our author, in his blundering confusion, does 
not take the trouble to tell us at what date, and by what 
sovereign, such a title was created as that of Roussillon,— 
whether in the degree of Duke, or of Marquis, or of Count. 
It is almost superfluous to add that after wading through some 
two hundred pages of the heaviest and dreariest antiquarian 
matter, worthy of the dull genealogical volumes of “‘ Lodge” or 
“ Burke,” we find ourselves face to face with a certain gentle- 
man, whose christian name is Honore, but whose surname is 
not given, but of whom the author wishes us to believe, 
apparently, that he was thirty-ninth in direct succession from 
the first “Duc de Roussillon.” And even the hundred and 
sixty pages of “ pieces justificatives, inédites” with which he supple 
ments his work, fail wholly to show to our dull comprehensions 
the successive stages by which “a respectable agriculfeur” and 
ex-Mayor of Port Vendres, affiliates himself on to a royal stock 
which dates from two centuries before the Norman Conquest. 
It is laid down in the Grammar of Logic as the mark of an 
unskilful disputant to assert more in his premisses than is 
necessary to justify his conclusion ; and we venture to think 
that this rule must have escaped the notice of the respectable 
and worthy gentleman who wrote this book, if he really com- 
piled it in good faith, and not with the idea of cruelly satirizing 
his father who never called himself a Duke, but ranked as one 
of the “agriculteur ” or farmer class. 

There can be little doubt, however, that the work was not 
written either entirely as a satire on the author’s parents; and 
yet it cannot be said to be written wholly in good faith, We 
all know that some minds, from dwelling constantly on one 
idea, to the exclusion of other subjects, become the victims of 
monomania. So far as we can make out from the rambling 
treatise before us, the worthy ex-Mayor of Port Vendres bore 
the name either of “ Pi,” or of “Cosprons,” and we under- 
stand that it is under the name of M. Cosprons that his son is 
known at the British Museum, and the French Embassy. An 





“a Biographies Carlovingiennes, par le Duc de Roussillon. Perpignan. 
70. 
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amiable and well meaiing enthusiast, he has somehow or other 
persuaded himself, and now he tries to persuade the world, 
that he is the rightful inheritor and owner of the title of “ Duc 
de Roussillon.” It is not at all necessary to suppose, as some 
of our contemporaries of late have seemed to suppose, that 
M. Pi, or M. Cosprons, or whatever other name he may bear, 
shines in these borrowed plumes with any sinister intention, in 
the way of widow-hunting, or in any other direction. He 
would seem to us rather an amiable but vain and weak-minded 
enthusiast, who likes a grand-sounding title. Well, it tickles 
his vanity, by all means let him assume it ; “it pleases him and 
it does not hurt us.” 

But it is as well to remind our readers, in case they should 
stumble upon the author of this dreary book, that there are 
standard works and works of authority on the subject of foreign 
titles, and that the Dukedom of Rousillon is not mentioned in 
any one of these—in fact that such a title is as apocryphal in 
France as the Dukes of Edom would be now in Syria. We 
have searched in vain for such a title in De Courcellés “ His- 
toire Généalogique des Pairs de France,” the French peerage 
of Dom Hozier, De Florienne’s “ Etat present de la Noblesse 
Frangaise,” M. Barthélémy’s “ Ducs et Duchés Frangais,” and 
Anselme’s ‘‘ Histoire Genealogique de France ;” but all in vain. 
There is no such Ducal title to be found. In Desbois’ 
“Dictionnaire de la Noblesse,” too, we could find no such 
Dukedom known ; and that work supplied us with the damning 
fact that the only family who had ever enjoyed the Comté de 
Roussillon were the Malarneys, a Burgundian house long 
extinct, and with whom the author of this book claims no con- 
nection so far as we can discover. As therefore on page 20 
he says that “No writer has authentically established the descent 
of Suniaire, the Carlovingian Prince, from the house of Aqui- 
taine, first Duke, Marquis, and hereditary Count of Roussillon,” 
we conclude that neither has the writer established his own 
father’s descent from the Dukes of Roussillon to our satisfac- 
tion, though possibly he may have succeeded admirably to his 
own, and to that of his fond admirers. 





REVIEWS. 


Lectures on Art. Delivered before the University of Oxford by 
Professor RUSKIN, 1870. 

The important results, both to English art and general English 
education, which may be anticipated from the appointment 
ofsuch a man as Mr. Ruskin to the office of Art Professor at 
Oxford are so generally recognised by all who think, that it is 
hardly necessary to dwell upon them. It will be better, in noticing 
the lectures with which the new work has been inaugurated, to 
indicate this in some degree by quoting a few sentences of Mr. 
Ruskin’s own speaking: ‘‘ What art may do for scholarship,”’ 
he says, at the close of the seventh of these lectures, ‘‘ I have no 
right to conjecture ; but what scholarship may do for art, I may 
in all modesty tell you. Hitherto great artists, though always 
gentlemen, have yet been too exclusively craftsmen. Arthas been 
less thoughtful than we suppose; it has taught much, but 
much, also, falsely. . . . . And this, gentlemen, if you will, 
is the new thing that may come to pass—that the scholars of 
England may resolve to teach also with the silent power of the 
arts, and that some among you may so learn and use them, that 
pictures may be painted which shall not be enigmas any more, but 
open teachings of what can no otherwise be so well shown.’’ With 
this high idea of his enterprise, Mr. Ruskin approaches his work 
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in a proportionate spirit of earnestness, such as might well rouse 
the enthusiasm of older and cooler minds than those to which he 
immediately appeals. Of course it is impossible here to give any 
due consideration to all of even the chief points which occur in 
these seven lectures (which, by the bye, are here published in such 
a form as, though wanting the luxury which the professor would 
himself give to all art books, is at once elegant and convenient), 
and much less to all those half-revealed tracks which branch 
off in every section. We will rather give the chief outlines of the 
treatment, drawing particular attention to one or two striking 
thoughts. 


The first lecture formsa general introduction ; which, after 
dwelling on the importance of the work to be done, presents a 
passage which would have delighted Gcethe, on our national ideal 
of ‘‘ getting on.” 

‘*It has been too long boasted as the pride of England, that out 
of a vast multitude of men confessed to be in evil case, it was 
possible for individuals, by strenuous efforts and singular good 
fortune, occasionally to emerge into the light, and look back with 
self-congratulatory scorn upon the occupations of their parents, 
and the circumstances of their infancy; ought we not rather to 
aim at an ideal of national life, when, of the employments of 
Englishmen, though each shall be distinct, none shall be unhappy 
or ignoble ; when mechanical operations, acknowledged to be de- 
basing in their tendency, shall be deputed to less fortunate and 
more covetous races; when advance from rank to rank, though 
possible to all men, may be rather shunned than desired by the 
best ; and the chief object in the mind of every citizen may not 
be extrication from a condition admitted to be disgraceful, but 
fulfilment of a duty which shall also be a birthright.”’ 


To art Mr. Ruskin looks to work much'of such a change ; but, 
seeing the deadly results on art from depraved popular demand 
and injudicious patronage, he appeals to his hearers, to whom 
such great power of patronage will hereafter belong, to consider 
well the true direction of English art, not to decorative design or 
high ideals, in which it must fail, but to living portraiture, «> 
domestic drama, to the expression of animal nature, and to lana 
scape, in all which its success iseminent. After explaining his plan 
of teaching, the Professor proceeds to examine, in his next three 
lectures (which are still prefatory), the relation of art to religion, 
to morality, and touse. He very earnestly enforces the utter 
vanity of all study of art inless the purpose is deeply serious. 
In words in which, if many be offended, many, especially to-day, 
must be deeply interested, he declares his belief that art, on the 
whole, has had a mischievous influence on religion, both in 
realising doubtful conceptions too strongly to the sight, and in 
limiting Divine presence to fixed localities. Whether welcome 
or not, his grave and sober words on that dwelling on the Cruci- 
fixion which has had such effects on many natures, and an 
excessive reverence for certain parts of the earth’s surface as 
peculiarly holy, demand quiet and deep consideration. The 
works of art in morality he considers not to be productive, but 
perfecting, and the grand foundation of all high art to be ina 
high moral state. His use, however, of language here as an 
illustration suggests the anecdote of Lord Campbell’s advice to 
the young Judge—always to stick to his conclusions but not to 
give his reasons. Pope wrote high sentiments, but Pope was 
scarcely a high liver. High morality may always produce high 
art, but art apparently high seems able to issue from a morality 
not too high. The difficulty is to distinguish the really high from 
the apparently high. 

Mr. Ruskin’s qualifications and explanations are many; but 
still the theory, as it stands, seems too bold. The offices of art in 
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use are explained as giving form to knowledge and grace to 
utility—skill and beauty must walk hand in hand. The final 
passage of this lecture on the conditions which, before art can 
flourish, must exist in the state of our humblest architecture, our 
sanitary arrangements, our manufacturing districts, and our 
religious and social state, drawS a picture as discouraging as 
it is powerful. If art cannot be good till all this be done, 
how long must we wait? and when it is done what true 
function will remain to art, if, in every deparment of life, a 
thorough health and soundness is to be the dawn of this bright 
sunrise ? May it not be, that here is one more illustration of 
that marvellous law of mutual action which prevails in the 
divine economy, to a degree which it overpowers us at times to 
contemplate. The grove requires moisture to nourish it; its 
foliage also attracts, and retains that moisture at the roots. May 
not the first springings of art be the wild undergrowth which will 
gradually accumulate, in as far as their effect reached the 
materials of future vigour, from which afterwards are to arise 
the stately trunks of the purest and highest art. 


The three concluding lectures of this series are devoted to a 
more practical exposition of the principles which control the use 
of line, light, and colour, in drawing and other art, The bril- 
liant pictures, the glowing words, the sharp delineations of each 
one, are incomparable. Mr. Ruskin strongly urges the danger 
of trusting to facility of execution, and again and again insists 
on the necessity of the most extreme accuracy. And here he 
says, if there seem ground enough for despair, he does not ex- 
pect to make all his hearers good artists, but he must train them, 
and that by personal effort, even if unsuccessful, to know false 
workmanship from true. And where could a better master be 
found? As a reasoner, Mr. Ruskin does not take the highest 
place; but art-teaching consists more in study of the past than in 
prophecy, and exegesis here is almost everything. Where could 
a teacher be found with a more living sympathy, a keener 
insight, a grander sway of sweet and subtle language to map 
out and stamp in an imperishable mould the beauty and the 
secret power of the art-legacies of the past? His clear, firm 
sketches of the great schools, his masterly exposition of what has 
never before been made so plain, and (to particularise one pas- 
sage) his account of the progress of the colourists, which opens 
before the reader like a gorgeous panorama, unrolled to the 
perfect melody of language, all stamp him as the man for the 
task. 


These lectures possess a great interest for many readers 
beyond the pale of those whom they immediately address. By 
all who care for art, their appeal cannot be ignored, and even 
to such as do not, the minute relations between art and the 
morality of a people, and the effect which art may have on 
national feeling and greatness, both in science, in commerce, 
and in politics, offer a subject of meditation to which they can- 
not affect indifference. Would that these lectures could be read 
everywhere throughout the kingdom. A great Reformation is — 
here, working at the very fountain-head of the best current of our 
national life. A feeling for art has been for some time past 
growing up at our Universities. But it needs the fostering and 
true direction of such a hand as is here to cultivate it, and show 
how much might that hand be strengthened by public support 
and sympathy. Wherever sympathy could be called forth by 
earnestness and beauty, surely these lectures might inspire it, 
and in wishing the publishers an immense circulation, and the 
distinguished author an audience as large as his country, we 
only wish that country one of the greatest benefits we can desire 
for it, in this generation present, and those which are to come. 
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The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Cnarves DIcKens, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1870. 

There is, as all our readers are aware, a melancholy interest 
about this work, such as almost exempts it from the sphere of 
severe criticism. If the proverb, “ Wil nisi bonum de mortuis,” 
ever holds good, it surely must be applied to the poet and the 
novelist who have delighted us to the last, and have died in 
harness. And, further, the kindly proverb must be extended 
to their posthumous works, and especially to those which they 
have left unfinished—such as is the case with the volume 
above mentioned. 

We have read with interest the pages of the “ Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,” or rather of the fragment of it which is now given 
to the world. It may not, indeed we are free to confess that 
it does not, show signs of that original genius which gave to 
the world the original creations of “Mr. Pickwick,” “Sam 
Weller,” “Nicholas Nickleby” and his uncle, “Ralph,” the 
money-lender, or even such characters as “ Mrs. Gamp” and 
“Uriah Heap.” It has not, perhaps, all the tender pathos 
which keeps “ cropping up” every’now and then, even in the 
darker pages of “‘ Oliver Twist ;’ but we cannot fail to notice 
that in the unfinished “‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood” the hand of the 
painter is as graphic and minute as ever, although we miss the 
jovial and rollicking good-humouredness—(we know of no 
other word to express our meaning)—which perpetually made 
itself felt in Charles Dickens’ earlier works. In this 2spect, 
to our mind, there is noticeable an effort at, and straining 
after, the grotesque, which contrasts forcibly with those sportive 
sallies which came so freshly and so refreshingly thirty years 
ago, when the author was young and gay, and saw life through 
the spectacles of thirty instead of sixty. But even when he 
was at his best, our lost novelist was less remarkable for real 
depth of sentiment and true and genuine reflection, than for his 
wonderful power of seizing on external things, putting them in 
their plainest and truest lights, and weaving them into laughable 
narratives. He could be facetious, witty, true to nature, and 
to the comic side of nature ; but he rarely went deep into the 
springs of human action, though no one knew better than he 
how to touch the sacred fountain of tears at times—as witness 
his character of “ Little Nell.” 


_It would be alike impossible, and ungracious even if pos- 
sible, to pass a judgment upon the six numbers which 
make up “Edwin Drood a fragment.” We cannot judge 
a houst by a single brick, nora garden bya single apple. The 
plot, however, is to some slight extent worked out—enough at 
all events to show us that the work, as a whole, was intended to 
have a moral, and that virtue was destined to triumph ultimately 
over vice. ‘There is a good deal of tenderness about “ Rose 
Bud,” ‘the orphan ’—who is one of the chief characters in the 
story. Mr. Crisparkle is a capital Minor Canon, muscular 
and kindly, fond of his mother and of fresh-water plunges ; 
Mrs. Crisparkle is an admirable specimen of a lady of the old 
school ; and Miss Twinkleton, and her academy at the “ Nuns’ 
House,” are well drawn, and the characters are well sustained. 
What parts they, and “Grewgious,” and “Crisparkle,” and 
‘Honeythunder” play in the “Mystery of Edwin Drood,” we 
must leave our readers to discover for themselves. 

The work, we venture to prophesy, will be an especial 
favourite in the neighbourhood of the Cathedral city of 
Rochester, where Charles Dickens lived and died, and which 
he here describes to the very life under the pseudonym of 
Cloisterham. We can hardly doubt that his Dean, and Minor 
Canons, and Choir-man, and even his gravedigger, Durdles, are 
drawn from the life, although, perhaps, from other Cathedrals 
than Rochester. But on these likenesses, real or imaginary, it 
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would be useless and impertinent to speculate. The rooks 
which fly and caw around the old Cathedral towers are clearly 
local portraits, and we run no risk of giving offence in confess- 
ing our conviction that such is the case. 

It is not a little strange, as a coincidence, that the very 
last page of the “Mystery of Edwin Drood” describes the con- 
clusion of the service in Cloisterham Cathedral. Mr. Dickens 
writes : 

‘‘The service comes to an end, and the servitors disperse to 
breakfast. Mr. Datchery accosts his last new acquaintance out- 
side, when the Choir-men, (as much in a hurry to get their bed- 
gowns—7.¢., surplices—off as they were but just now to get them 
on,) have scuffled away.” 


Such is the last page ot the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood.” It 
was written, as the slight preface at the beginning of the volume 
tells us, but an hour or two before the mind that devised and 
hand that penned those lines were stricken with the seizure 
which next day carried off the immortal humourist. Alas ! his 
sudden death, struck down as he was in the midst of apparent 
health and strength, may, without irreverence, be termed “The 
Mystery of Charles Dickens !” 
Lectures and Tracts. 

Second Series. 
1870. 

Our readers are probably aware that during the last few 
years a remarkable change has been working among the 
members of the Polytheistic faiths in India, in the direction 
of the worship of one only supreme Deity. The head and 
leader of this movement is the author of the present work ; and 
as upon his recent visit to this country he delivered several 
lectures, addresses, and sermons at various Unitarian chapels, 
we fee! that we are justified in saying that the present book is 
Unitarian in its tendency. The author professes himself an 
ardent admirer of the character of the founder of the Christian 
Faith, and honours Him as the first of teachers, and as raised up 
by God to regenerate society. But he declines to receive or 
accept the doctrine of the Trinity. We really cannot follow 
Keshub Chunder Sen through his theological teachings ; but we 
honestly say that as far as we have been able to observe, and 
to follow them, they seem plain; simple, broad, and truly 
catholic. Theyare certainly given openly and honestly, and with- 
out reserve; and with asimple eloquence which has a charm of its 
own, and very slight marks of proceeding from a foreigner. 
His essay on “Great Men,” whom he considers as the 
instruments through whom God works upon the world and 
society at large, strikes us as on the whole the best specimen 
of Mr. Sen’s powers in a literary point of view, and that is the 
only view which we can pretend to take here. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory. By Horace Cox. 

From the “Table of Contents” to this volume it might 
be inferred that the names of the Colonial clergy were not 
given. Such a list, however, will be found, as well as one of 
the Irish and Scotch clergy. ‘There is also a list of bishops, 
from 1774 to the present time. Perfect accuracy 1s, of course, 
unattainable in a book of this kind. Great care, however, 
must have been taken to make the Directory as perfect as 
it is. 

The Unstoled Priest. By P.H. London: The Church Press 
Company. 

Friends and foes will both agree that these few lines in 
defence of High-church practices gre vigorous and pleasing, and, 
moreover, are real poetry. 


By KesHus CHUNDER SEN. First and 
Edited by SoprHia D. CoLtet. Strahan, 
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Should any parent be on the look-out for a high class and 
yet simple work upon Natural History for his children, let him 
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of Preface; The Seabirds’ Home,- page 5 ; Sand Martins, 64 ; 
Eagles and their Nest, 89 ; Sparrow and Nest, 104; Blackbirds’ 
Nest, 107; Thrush, 10g; and the Nightingale, 117. ‘* The 
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combination 
of simple and 
instructive 
and entertain- 
ing conver- 
sations be- 
tweena father 
and his chil- 
dren uponthe 
pleasantest 
portion of Na- 
tural History 
—namely, 
“Birds,” 
where neither 
the horrors 
revealed by 
the mouth of 
a shark, or 
the anything 
but hand- 
some face of 
the hippopot- 
amus, can in- 
trude to dis- 
turb the chil- 
dish  equili- 
brium, such 
as may be 
experienced 
where other 
sections of 
Natural His- 
tory are intro- 
duced. The 
letter-press is 
very appro- 
priate, and is 
calculated to 
make all chil- 
dren whoread 
“Our Feathe- 
red Compan- 
ions” feel that 
they have 
found a new 
papa in the 
Rev. Thomas 
Jackson, so 
easy and 
pleasant is 
his style. The 














FRONTISPIECE (From “ Our Feathered Companions.” ) 


exceedingly 
droll picture. 
Inconclusion 
we can only 
add that no 
child should 
forget to re- 
mind its papa 
(as Christmas 
is drawing 
near) that he 


lence ” is an 


can unite 
amusement 
and __instruc- 


tion by pre- 
senting it with 
“Our Fea- 
thered Com- 
panions.” 


The History 
of France, 
from the Ear- 
liest Times to 
the year 1789. 
ByM. Guizot. 
Translated 
from the 
French by R. 
Black, M.A. 
Sampson 
Low and Co. 

We rejoice 
to welcome 
another work 
from the pen 
of M. Guizot. 
There are 
very few, we 
imagine, who, 
if called on 
to express 
their opinion 
on a_ work 
by this writer, 
would not be 
ready to echo 
the words of 
M. G. Land- 
rol touching 
the history 
before us. 








illustrations (many of which are already familiar to us) are simply 
superb—artist, engraver, printer, and binder have vied with each 
other to excel in their several departments, and the result is an 
exquisite addition to the children’s library. We would especially 
commend the following illustrations, selected out of several 
hundreds, which are perfect gems of artistic work. ‘The Frontis- 
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The prospectus tells us that, in an article in the Constitutionned, 
M. Landrol wrote, “ Here is one of those rare and grand works 
in presence of which the critic uncovers himself before judging 
them.” ‘These pages are the first monthly instalment of a book 
to be completed in about 24 parts, and every one of its readers 
will, we are sure, be most eager for the arrival of the day of the 
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month, which brings them such an intellectual treat as is here 
afforded. At atime when there are many writers of history, but 
when, too, - — - 
there are 
so very few 
historians, itis 
arelief toturn 
to a record 
like this, writ- 
ten in a tone 
of grand, but 
unaffected 
simplicity, in 
which we 
need never 
fear the dis- 
appointment | 
of finding | 
that an at-| 
| 


leader. 


tractive style, 
and industri- 
ous research- | 
es, have been 
wasted in the 
attempt to| 
prove some 
ridiculous pa- 
radox. It is 
needless to 
say that M. 
Guizot’s| 
well-known | 
breadth of | 
view is quite 
sufficient gua 
ranteeagainst 
anything like | 
partiality. We | 
learn from a| 


letter of the 
author to his | 
publisher} 
that the work | 
was not writ- 
ten with a 
view to publi- | 
cation, but | 
only for the 
younger 
members of 
his family. 
Great indeed 
would have 
been the loss 
had his want 
ot self-appre- 
clation not 
been over- 
come, and 
had this 
admirable 
History otf —— — — — 
France” been known to only one family. M.Guizot begins the | place.” There is here and there a word, or a phr 
work with a sketch of Gaul as it must have appeared “twenty or 
thirty centuries back,” and this first part ends in the midst of a 
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WOMEN DEFENDING THE CARS, 
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description of the Insurrection, wherein Vercingetorix was the 
When we read (p. 54) the words of the Gauls’ appeal 


to Cesar 
against the 


| swarms of 


barbarians 


who were 
' 


o'ppressing 
them, and 
think of the 
appeal of the 
same un- 
happy people 


| to the sym- 
| pathy of Eu- 
|rope at the 


present time, 


| we cannot 


help repeat- 
ing that old, 
old sentence, 
“There is 
nothing new 


under the 
sun.” The 
words to 
which we 


allude are 
these, “Ina 


|few years,” 


said they, “all 
the Germans 


lwill have 
|crossed the 


Rhine, and 
all the Gauls 
will bedriven 
from Gaul; 
for the soil 
of Germany 
cannot com- 
pare with that 
of Gaul, any 
more than 
the mode of 
life. If Caesar 
and the Ro 
man people 
refuse to aid 
us, there is 
nothing left 
for us but to 
abandon our 
lands, as the 
Helvetians 
would have 
done in their 
case, and go 
seek, afar 
from the Ger 
mans, ano- 
ther dwelling 


ase, which we 
might prefer to see differently expressed. For instance, if 
“ Celts,” and not “ Kelts,” be the right spelling, surely the word 
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here spelt Kymrians ought to begin witha “C”; and if the 
meaning of one Greek name be given, it would have been better 
to explain all. We regret to find so profound a writer as M. 
Guizot using the phrase “ immortality of the soul.” Far be it 
from us to doubt that the spirit is immortal, but we venture to 
think that the expression, “immortality of the soul,” is psycho- 
logically incorrect. The translator may be congratulated on 
having so far accomplished his task very creditably—but we 
consider the words “lived a bestial live” too strong, when 
what is meant is “were thoroughly uncivilized.” Moreover, 
we must strongly protest against the coining of such a word as 
“peoplet.” If Mr. Black thinks the word “race” not quite 
close enough for a translation of “peuplade” in the sense in 
which it is here used, it would have been much better to use 
a paraphrase. Each part is to contain four full-page woodcuts, 
from designs by A. de Neuville. We present our readers with 
a specimen of them on the previous page, but our own opinion 
is, that the first in the present number is by far the best, and is 
executed in a style strongly resembling that of Gustave Doré. 
We must yield to the temptation of closing our remarks with 
an anecdote. When M. Guizot was in England some years 
ago, a conceited scribbler said to Douglas Jerrold, ‘Ah, 
Guizot ! he and I row in the same boat.” “ Yes,” said Jerrold, 
“but not with the same skulls.” 


Christian Work on the Battle Field. With numerous Iilustra- 
tions. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. pp. 362. 


This book appears at a time when peculiar interest attaches 
to such a work. It is a compilation from two volumes, 
entitled “ Annals of the United States Christian Commission,” 
and “Incidents of the United States Christian Commission.” 
These volumes, themselves, are too bulky for thegeneral reader, 
and their details possess much that is mainly interesting to 
Americans. Hence it was thought advisable to make an 
abridgement, giving a good idea of the work done by the 
delegates of the Christian Commission, of the object the 
Commission had in view, and of the religious character and 
condition of the American soldiers. We feel bound to say 
that the editor has done his work well, and carries the sym- 
pathies of his reader thoroughly with him to the very end of 
the book. This volume was ready for the press before the 
outbreak of the present unhappy continental war ; but that event 
makes its"appearance now peculiarly seasonable. 

The first chapter is taken up with a consideratioN of the 
influence of Christianity upon war. The editor commences 
from the earliest record of war in Gen. xiv., wherein Abraham 
is brought before us a victorious warrior, He then follows the 
course of ecclesiastical and civil history down to the present 
time, showing how, by degrees, more care was bestowed upon 
the soldiers on the battle field, in sickness and in health, giving 
all due honour to the charitable orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to the Knights Templars and Knights Hospitallers, to 
the Teutonic knights, who, in process of time, became sovereigns 
of Prussia, to Isabella of Spain during the siege of Granada, 
and so on down to the time of Florence Nightingale’s self- 
denying labours. In 1863, the Geneva Society of Public 
Usefulness, encouraged by the general desire for some organised 
method of alleviating the miseries of war, took such steps that 
it led to a conference on the subject, at which fourteen of the 
great Governments of Europe were represented, A treaty on 
the subject was subsequently arranged, to which all the fourteen 
greatpowersgave their adhesion, except Austria, Turkey, and the 
United States. The last of these was in full sympathy with 
the movement, but was prevented at the time from taking any 
part therein from her national troubles. But at a later period 
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The American Association for the Relief of the Misery of Battle- 
fields was formed. A great work was done during the late 
American war. Not only were the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded relieved, but their spiritual wants were most nobly 
supplied by the members of tle Christian Commission. So 
great was the revival of religion in America, that the various 
Bible and Tract Societies, and especially the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, were enabled to enter with vigour upon 
the work. ‘The succeeding chapters give a graphic account of 
the commencement of their labours, their tokens of success, 
the piety and patriotism displayed by those amongst whom they 
laboured, the value of the scriptures on the battle field, and 
other information of the deepest interest to the Christian 
philanthropist. 

This book, appearing as it does so opportunely, is well 
worthy of perusal. It is moreover very creditably got up, and 
is well illustrated. 

Christus Consolatoer. ‘The pulpit in relation to social life. By 
Alexander Macleod, D.D. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1870. pp. 304. 

Dr. Macleod is not unknown to the Christian world. He 
is theauthorof “Ourown Lives,” “The Book of Judgment,” &c. 
His object is to consider what help the Christian preacher 
may, in his vocation, bring to the solution of some of the most 
difficult of our social problems. Giving all credit to other 
forms of help, the author believes that the gospel is the supreme 
and radical remedy for them. ‘To the Christian minister, and 
especially to young men entering on their ministry in these 
times of peculiar anxiety, the volume before us is very sugges- 
tive, and calculated to be of great value. ‘The work itself is 
divided into two parts. Inthe former he regards the preacher 
as an elevator, as a healer, as a reconciler, as an educator, a 
liberator, and a regenerator. In the second part, he treats on 
some results of preaching, on the secrets of failure, the range 
of preaching, adetraction, and on preachers andsermons. In 
speaking of the preacher’s requirements, Dr. Macleod draws a 
most cofrect sketch of what we want in such men. He says, 
and says truly, that if any good is to result from his work, the 
Christian minister must begin by being a Christian himself ; 
that he must have faith in the word he utters; that in times 
like these, when Rationalism and Infidelity are stalking through 
the land, he must be intellectually competent to his work, 
able to assert a perfect freedom of speech, with wide and 
enlarged sympathies ; and that he should have gone through a 
thorough preparatory training. 

We shall expect to hear that this book meets with much 
attention at the hands of those engaged in the great work of 
Christian education, with a view to the ministry, and of the 
clergy generally. 

The Theology of the New Testament. By the Rev. Professor 
Van Oosterzee, D.D. ‘Translated from the Dutch by 
Maurice J. Evans, B.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 

This is a manual of considerable value to the theological 
student. Designed, apparently, by its author to form the 
basis of his professional lectures on Biblical Theology, this 
volume supplies, at the same time, both an analysis and a 
digest of the principal Christian truths contained in the New 
Testament. ‘Treating Biblical criticism as a separate branch 
of theological science from Christian dogmatics, the author, 
whilst avoiding many controversial questions of purely dog- 
matic theology, confines himself to the one subject of the 
theology of the New Testament, which he analyses critically, 
placing the results before his readers with skill and exactness. 
The perusal of this little work, so suggestive of subjects of 
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thought to the Christian mind, tempts us to look forward to 
the possible future perusal of other volumes by the same 
author, and in Mr. Evans’ scholarlike translation. 


Model Women. By WitiiaM ANDERSON. 
Stoughton, 1870. 


Walter's Escape; or, The Capture of Breda. By J.B. De Lierpe. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1870. Illustrated. 

These are two beautifully printed and handsomely bound 
books of a high order, and by well known writers, especially 
suited for presents tothe young. ‘“ Model Women” indeed, by 
the author of “‘Self-made Men,” “Kings of Society,” &c., is full 
of interest to readers of every age; but asa book for girls and 
young women, whether we consider its high tone, its incentive 
subject-matter, or its handsome exterior, we can truly say that 
we have seldom seen it surpassed. We do not like to think of 
the responsibility of those mothers who allow their daughters 
to read all the sensational novels of the day, when they might 
put into their hands such a book as the one before us. The 
different types of character selected for special illustration by 
Mr. Anderson are the Domestic, the Philanthropic, the 
Literary, the Scientific, and the Holy. We are particularly 
pleased with the biographies of Miss Sieveking (a ‘Women’s 
Rights” agitator of the true type), Mrs. Browning, and Miss Gra- 
ham. After the opinion we have expressed on the high merits 
of this book, we hardly like to find fault on minor points ; but 
we think the biographer hardly does Mrs. Browning justice in 
quoting her address to her dog, written in a sick-chamber, and 
much below her usual standard. Such rhymes as “ weary” 
with “unweary,” “meadow” with “ shadow,” (which reminds 
us of the epitaph, “‘ Here lies John Meadow—past away like a 
shadow :—N.B., his name was Field, but it wouldn’t rhyme ;) 
“haste” with “ fast,” “sloping” with “open,” need not have 
been brought before us, if all that was needed was to give an 
example of Mrs. Browning’s tenderness and pathos: And 
again, what does Mr. Anderson mean by saying that Charlotte 
Bronte had a “ diploma sealed with the Athenée Royal?” 

“Walter’s Escape” isa capital story for boys, stirring and full 
of adventure, by the author of the more elaborate account of 
“The Beggars ”—now, we see, in its second edition. Theillus- 
trations, especially the frontispiece and that facing p. 19, are 
very spirited. The book would make an acceptable school 
prize or Christmas present to a young boy. 


The Flower of Kildalla. 3 vols. By Mrs. Murray. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Though this flower—to use its own title—is not one that 
would satisfy the microscopic scrutiny of a scientific examiner, 
it is one that richly merits a place in a drawing-room bouquet. 
It is not a novel that will conquer a permanent place in our 
national literature, but it cannot fail, at the time, to afford 
ample interest and amusement, especially to lady readers. 
There is nothing very new in the plot, and most of the cha- 
racters are old acquaintances, that we have met before, with 
other names, and in other company; but they are such as we 
do not mind meeting again, under such skilful handling as 
Mrs. Murray’s. There are aristocratic, blue-blooded ladies in 
various gradations of pride, contemptuously looking down 
upon the parvenu families of cotton-kings and ironfounders, 
yet brought into unpleasant contact with them by the force of 
fate ; Mildred Daverel, the proudest of the proud, even almost 
compelled to marry the lowborn Captain Potter; there are the 
scheming and managing mothers and intriguing gossips ; there 
are noble characters rising superior to their misfortunes ; there 
is the hypocrite and usurer, Potter ; the honest country squire, 
whose estate almost falls a prey to the plottings of his in- 
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triguing son and brother-in law, but is saved, by his return from 
America just in the nick of time, with a lot of money; the 
charitable, religious vicar; the unfortunate “ Flower of Kil- 
dalla,” betrayed by her good-for-nothing husband ; and so on. 
But they all fit well together, and the plot is fairly well contrived, 
and very well developed. The book is not objectionably sen- 
sational, but does not on this account lose in exciting interest, 
displaying as it does a variety of incident and well-managed 
contrast ; some of its passages are very touching. ‘The first 
volume is decidedly the least amusing, especially as it treats 
almost entirely of the failings of the female character, who are, 
on the whole, by far the most prominent in the story. Some 
of the characters are slightly overdrawn, and we meet with 
some improbabilities ; however, they hardly impair the har- 
mony of the composition. Richard Heathcote’s turning out 
so irreclaimable a villain, and his poor little girl remaining an 
idiot for life, leaves a rather unpleasant impression upon the 
reader ; nor does it seem at all indispensable that they should 
remain so. Otherwise the tale closes satisfactorily for all 
parties—at least for all that are good ; the bad characters, of 
course, come to grief. Maude Desmond may appear unnatural, 
but though there are luckily not very many young ladies of her 
stamp, we are persuaded that there are some. Norah is a 
success in her way, as a good, faithful old Irish nurse; but it 
cannot be denied that, having the Irish vocabulary at her dis- 
posal, the task was a comparatively easy one. On the whole, 
the book .is sure to be enjoyed, and we therefore recommend it 
to the perusal of our readers. 


Letters of Spiritual Counsel. By the late Rev. J. Kepte. 
Edited by the Rev. R. F. Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Rown- 
hams, Prebendary of Sarum, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Salisbury. James Parker and Co. 

No one who has any wish to lead a holier life—however 
widely he may differ in opinion from the honoured and 
lamented writer of these letters—will need words of ours to 
recommend their thoughtful perusal. We must confess to 
having experienced a feeling of great disappointment at the 
small bulk of a volume which could hardly be too large. 
But the very first sentence of the preface dispelled our fears, by 
the information that Keble’s general correspondence yet 
remains to be published. When a writer unites in his own 
person the highest powers of scholarship and theological 
learning, with the most remarkable gift of being also thoroughly 
practical, and the still greater and rarer gift of being a most 
“holy and humble man of heart,” it is difficult to select any 
portion of his words of wisdom as valuable above the rest. 
We cannot, however, resist saying, that if the clergy and 
others of that school of thought, of which John Keble was so 
bright an ornament, instead of depreciating feeling and affec- 
tion—and we might add courtesy—would in their writings and 
their acts take pattern from the gentleness and loving-kindness 
that are so prominent in the writings of Keble and Pusey, they 
would surely soon discover why their great energy and activity 
show not unfrequently such small results. 


Achievements of Great Men. Dean and Son. 

This book is on the back called “ fhe Achievements ot 
Great Men;” on the title page, “The Sayings, Doings, and 
Interviews of Great Men,” and throughout the work “ Inter- 
views of Great Men.” The last is the only appropriate 
name. We cannot think that the selection is well-made, nor 
can we suppose that the writer's anticipation that it will tent 
to the instruction even of the “general reader” is likely do 
be realised. The binding is very tasteful, and the type bold 
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No one will need to be told that a sketch of the England 
of a thousand years ago, from the pen of the author of “Tom 
Brown’s School-days,” is thoughtfully written, or that it will 
well repay perusal. The fact that the volume before us forms 
one of a series called, ‘‘ The Sunday Library for Household 


Reading,” will sufficiently indicate the point of view from | 
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reasons (if any were needed) for the appearance of this new 
concordance to the “myriad-minded” poet. Miss Beever is 
already known to the literary world as a laborious and con- 
scientious commentator and indexer of Shakespeare ; and she 
has given us, in the present volume, a fit companion to such 
works as the “ Handbook of Familiar Quotations,” and Hain 
Friswell’s “ Familiar Words.” Most literary men know the value 
of these concise indexes to our great writers, and will be grate- 





which the events here 
described have been 
regarded. Mr. Hughes 
acknowledges the obli- 
gations he is under to 
Palgrave, Kemble, and 
other writers, and he 
gives very high praise to 
Dr. Pauli’s work. We 
cannot help thinking 
that the idea is a some- 
what strange one, to 
write the life of a King, 
to express the greatest 
admiration for his cha- 
racter, and for the great 
and noble work heaccom- 
plished for this King- 
dom, of which, to use 
the writer’s own words, 
“* Alfred laid the deep 
foundations a thousand 
years ago,” and after this, 
to speak of the question 
of an_ experimental 
change in our form of 
Government as if it 
were a matter of compa- 
rative indifference. At 
the same time, we should 
be indeed blind as to 
the opinions everywhere 
gaining ground, and the 
events that have hap- 
pened of late, if we re- 
fused to acknowledge, 
with Mr. Hughes, that 
** democracy is upon us.” 
And agreeing with him 
as to the inevitable fact, 
we must also express 
our agreement with his 
opinion that the only 
hope of safety from the 
despotism of a mob is, 
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in inculcating, whilst - 
there is yet time, the sense of personal and individual respon- 
sibility, and in teaching men that there is “‘ one King whose 
rule they cannot throw off.” The work is embellished with 
two cuts, the subjects of which form a very strong contrast 
and also with a map of England, about a.p. 1000, and at the 
presenttime. We regret that there is not also an index. 


A Book of Reference to Remarkable Passages in Shakespeare. By 
SusANNA BEEvER. Bull, Simmons and Co., 1870. 
“What ! Shakespeare again ?” the reader may be inclined to 
ask. “‘ Yes, for however often fine gold be moulded, fashioned 
or coined, yet is it fine gold still.” The authoress herself asks 
and answers the question ; and we think she shows sufficient 





—) ful to anyone whose la- 
bours tend, in however 
small a degree, to abbre- 
viate their own. It is of 
importance that everyone 
who indulges in quota- 
tions from Shakespeare, 
or any other of our Eng- 
lish ‘‘household poets,” 
should quote accurately 
and literally; and yet it 
is impossible that a man 
should verify every quo- 
tation by reference to the 
original author himself. 
In this respect, then, 
the volume before us, and 
others of the kind, will 
be found to be a great 
convenience, even to such 
as boast of an exact and 
retentive memory. But 
Shakespeare has become 
such common property 
amongst us, and occupies 
such a prominent position 
even in the conversation 
of the dinner-table and 
the drawing-room, that 
this “‘ Book of Reference ” 
will be found as useful in a 
lady’s boudoir as on a lite- 
rary man’s studytable. It 
| is, in fact, not only com- 
piled by a lady, but ata 
|lady’s suggestion; and, 
indeed, its neat get-up and 
handsome binding seem 
specially calculated to 
make it the Ladies’ Con- 
cordance. If we might 
make a suggestion for 
Ayred the Great.”) | future improvement, we 
should say that a general 
ud a uphabetical index, like 
that which is here printed at the end of each play, would still 
further increase its utility. 
Cassells Illustrated Travels, 
Petter, and Galpin. 
The late hour at which we have received the XVIth. Part ot 
“ Tilustrated Travels,” renders it impossible for us to speak of 
the subject matter it contains. We can merely say that it 
opens with an account, by Professor Ansted, of a journey from 
Alsace to the Hartz, illustrated by three engravings. (1) The 
west front of Strasburg Cathedral ; (2) Alsatian Costumes in 
Strasburg Market-place, [see opposite page;] and (3) The 
Old Castle at Stuttgard. A ride across the Fronties of Vic- 
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toria, by Philip Eagle, is the next paper, and is followed by the | Cazembe, and Dr. Livingstone’s Recent Explorations,” will 





A SATIAN COSTUMES SEEN IN THE MARKET-PLACE OF STRASBURG (‘‘Jilustrated Travels,” Vol. I1., p. 1 
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doubtless be read with interest at the present time, as will, of 
course, the first paper in this part. ‘The Caucasus, Part II., by 
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Douglas Freshfield, and A New Zealand Snow-storm, Part II., 
conclude the number. We have seen better engravings in this 
work than this part can boast. “ Strasburg Cathedral,” and “A 
Cossack,” strike us, however, as very good. In days when 
almost every one is a traveller, this work, the contributors to 
which are men of great and acknowledged ability, and the 
illustrations of which are, as a rule, well-chosen and well- 
executed, deserves a great popularity. The variety of the 
descriptions of so many different localities must make them 
especially interesting. We ought to have said that illustrations 
accompany each paper. 


Thoughts for the Age. By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” 
&c. London: Longmans and Co. 

It is a great pity that the author of this book took the inju- 
dicious advice of the many persons, who, she tells us, con- 
sidered the title of her previous book, “ Passing Thoughts on 
Religion,” as inappropriate. Had she called the volume 
before us “ Passing Thoughts, Second Series,” it would have 
given us much pleasure to express our satisfaction at the reflec- 
tions here given to the world. Under its present ill-judged 
name, we cannot in any fairness recommend a book of which 
the contents are not in accord with the title. The list of those 
contents mentions scarcely a single subject that is peculiarly 
fitted for discussion at the present time. With a very few stray 
exceptions, such as a sentence here or there concerning 
“Renan,” or “ Positivism,” its pages will be vainly searched in 
expectation of meeting with thoughts that would not be suitable 
for any other age of Christianity equally as well as for this. 
We are really sorry that this excellent and clever writer should 
have yielded what we may infer to have been the title she 
would have chosen herself in deference to the wishes of others. 
It is needless to say that very many passages of great beauty— 
passages which show that the writer is possessed of a thoughtful 
and original mind—will not only be expected, but found in 
this work. It would be no difficult task to make a copious 
selection from these, but we fear we must content ourselves 

, with the author’s remarks on sympathy, a subject which, we 
must confess, is at present only too appropriate: “ For sym- 
pathy is pain. It is not true sympathy unless it is pain. 
When we feel with and for another, we must, in a measure, 
suffer ; and looking at the sad amount of suffering in this fallen 
world, we may perhaps at first sight be pardoned if we deem 
it better tc be without sympathy—neither to require it for our- 
selves, nor to offer it to others. The loss on the one side may, 
we may well think, be counterbalanced by the gain on the 
other. Inthus acting, we should do what Christ would have 
done if dwelling in His own untroubled bliss) : . . . As 
He endured the trial of sympathy, so must we.” The writer 
shows that it is not true sympathy to extenuate the guilt of the 
vicious or criminal, and that sympathy, if real, must necessarily 
be allied with benevolence. To preach to sorrow is, as she 
says, always a failure, and here, as everywhere, Christ must be 
our example, “with Him sympathy in every case came first, 
advice or reproof second.” One morte sentence, and we must 
close our notice: “We must crucify self, because, so long as 
self reigns within us, our sympathy can never be in its nature the 
sympathy of Christ.” 


Papers on the Theory and Practice of Coal Mining. By Grorcr 
Fow.erR, Mining Engineer, Basford, Notts. London: 

W. M. Hutchins, 5, Bouverie-street. 
A very useful book for all connected with coal mining. It 
explains the theory and practice of that branch of industry, with 
all its advantages and defects, a subject most interesting at the 








present time, when the many deplorable accidents in coal mines 
have directed the general attention to the characteristics of the 
various systems. Mr. Fowler illustrates, by diagrams, the 
methods of working coal in the Northern Coalfield, in South 
Wales, in Yorkshire, and by Dingwall. He then calculates the 
cost of working coal, treating separately the hewing, loading, 
tramming, and onsetting, strait work, repairs of roads, and 
windings, etc., comparing the several methods. Finally, he 
examines the causes and the means of prevention of accidents 
by firedamps, explosions, etc. The subject of the book 
being one of interest, Mr. Fowler’s clear and intelligible style 
will be found an additional recommendation. 


Practical Observations on the South Wales Coal Fied. Tlus- 
trated with plans and sections. By W. Fairtey, F.S.S., 
Mining Engineer, Member of the South Wales Institute of 
Engineers, etc. etc. London: W. M. Hutchins, Cod/iery 
Guardian Office, 5, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


This is a book we can recommend to all who are interested 
in the fossil treasures of South Wales, the richest coalfield in 
Great Britain. It has the merit of explaining what it has to 
explain in a very plain and comprehensible manner, enabling 
even readers not conversant with the practice and theory of 
mining, to master its contents—a very appreciable advantage— 
as it is meant, in a great measure, to be useful to adventurers 
in mining undertakings. In such practical matters good dia- 
grams are worth almost more than the writing itself; and in 
this respect Mr. Fairley’s book deserves especial commenda- 
tion, for it contains twenty-eight plates, all of them conveying 
valuable information. 


Lessons on Scientific Subjects for Workers Underground. By 
V. M. Hiceins (formerly Professor of Natural Science at 
Guy’s Hospital). London: Colliery Guardian Office, 5, 
Bouverie-street. 


This little book will probably do a great deal of good among 
the readers it is intended for, but its use need certainly not be 
limited to the class of workers underground. Many other 
classes will gratefully receive and profit by the instructions 
Professor Higgins conveys in so popular a manner. The little 
volume explains the use of the barometer and the thermometer, 
the two indispensable guides in all enterprises and studies con- 
nected with natural science. It illustrates the nature of the 
atmosphere and the principle of ventilation ; the coal measures ; 
the gases in coal mines ; it describes the use of the candle in 
mines, and makes the homely subjects of the tea-kettle and the 
coal fire themes of most interesting and instructive discourses. 
The value of this information to miners is obvious, and they 
owe the author thanks for bringing it before them in language 
so well adapted to their capacities. 


Daily Readings in Natural Science. By the Rev. J. Ropert- 
SON, 

We do not know when we have seen or read _ a first-book in 
science that has given us greater pleasure than this. Natural 
Science is really so intensely interesting, that the young only 
need a good teacher, who will unfold some of its beauties to 
them in simple attractive language, and they will at once enter 
on its pursuit, and will scarcely need any other incentive than 
the pleasure the study gives. But we repeat that a good 
teacher is essential, and where the presence of a science 
master, who can not only lecture, but teach, is not to be 
obtained, we would recommend this book as a very efficient 
substitute. The mode of illustrating certain facts is very 
striking and original, and we may especially note the first 
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lesson in Geology as an example of what we say. We have 
never seen a better book of the kind, and if it has a fault, it is 
that there is too little of it; but we hope its success will 
warrant the issue of a second series of more advanced readings 
as good as the present. 


God. Conferences delivered at Notre Dame, in Paris. By 
the Rev. Pere LACORDAIRE, Preacher of the Order of 
the Friars. Translated from the French. 8vo, pp. 260. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1870. 


‘¢One morning all alone, 
Out of his convent of grey stone 
Inte the forest darker, greyer, 


Walked the monk Felix.” 


Our readers know the rest. “The sudden singing of a 
bird” arrested his attention, and he sat down and listened. 
When he returned to his convent, he tound that a century had 
slipped away during his delicious trance. This happened in 
Dreamland. In the year 1834, another monk, sadly pondering 
over a chequered past, and a very uncertain future, was pacing 
an alley of the Luxembourg. He had been a successful boy 
at school; he had been a rising barrister ; he was now a priest, 
and had written articles in a journal which had alarmed the 
Government, and drawn down upon him the rebukes of his 
ecclesiastical superiors. As he walked, he was accosted by a 
perfect stranger: “ Why do you thus remain in idleness? Why 
do you not go and see Monseigneur de Quélen?” His only 
answer was a smile, but the stranger’s question, like the note 
of the Monk Felix’ little bird, took hold of his mind, and led 
him, almost insensibly, to the Archbishop's cell. ‘The interview 
was brief, but the issue was overwhelming to the spirit of the 
subdued priest. “I give you the pulpit of Notre Dame, and 
in six weeks you will preach your first sermon.” The Arch- 
bishop, we are told, “ pressed him in vain, and the consent of 
the eloquent apostle, who felt his strength but shrank from the 
responsibility, was only obtained after he had spent two days 
in meditation and prayer.” The priest was Lacordaire. It is 
unnecessary to say more by way of introduction. Many of 
our readers may have had the good fortune to hear the preacher 
to whom the intellect and piety of France listened untired for 
sixteen years; more must have heard of him, anc most, we 
think, will be delighted to read what it was not their privilege 
to hear. That printed sermons can never produce the same 
effect as they did, on their delivery, is inevitable. There is no 
way of preserving the tone, the look, the bearing of the 
preacher ; these necessarily fade away as the bloom perishes 
from gathered fruit ; but all the pleasure does not vanish when 
the bloom is brushed away, and the wholesomeness remains, 
This is remarkably the case with the Conferences of Lacordaire. 
In spite of the prediction of some contemporary critics, he 
still lives, and is appreciated. This volume of Conferences 
owes its publication to the very favourable reception which a 
previous one has recently enjoyed. At first sight, the reader 
might fear lest he should find himself involved in metaphysical 
disquisitions on the nature and attributes of the Divine Being. 
But he will be most agreeably disappointed. Lacordaire’s 
mind was eminently practical and sympathetic; and his 
powers of illustration great, and refined to the highest degree. 
“Be the mathematician first, and the preacher afterwards,” 
said one in our own time, who exemplified his maxim in his 
own oratory. In reading the Conferences of Lacordaire, one is 
reminded that it is the profoundest thoughts, which, like the 
hardest stones, are capable of the highest polish. Gems of 
thought, lighted up with internal truths, flash in every page. 





The aim of the conferences in this volume is to show that we 
have “four means of verifying doctrines—namely, nature, 
intelligence, conscience, and society. If the idea of God be 
legitimate, it should derive strength from these four sources of 
light, whilst Pantheism should necessarily find its condemnation 
in them,” p. 17. Our space forbids us attempting to give ex- 
tracts sufficient to show how each of these points is worked 
out. The distinction between Theism and Pantheism is dis- 
played with great power ; and the social aspect of religion with 
surpassing sweetness. ‘The defeated Greek orator’s testimony 
to his rival irresistibility comes to our mind: ‘‘ You should 
have heard him!” We can but ask our readers to accept the 
eloquent Dominican’s own invitation, the language of which 
will afford a fair specimen of the sparkling style of all the 
Conferences. ‘ Follow me, let us pass the pillars of Hercules, 
and leaving truth to fill our sails, let us fearlessly advance even 
to the transatlantic regions of light,” p. 30. We can promise 
them a pleasant and a profitable voyage. 

Apart from their theological value, at the present time, this 
volume acquires additional interest from the state of France. 
The lurid light of the Revolution of ’48 seems to play through 
the stained windows of Notre Dame on the pages of the now 
silent preacher. We can fancy that the orator is now in the 
beleaguered city, and that now, “ being dead, he yet speaketh” 
the impassioned prayer, which he uttered in the presence ot 
Monseigneur Affie, so soon to be a martyr to peace: “ O God, 
who has just dealt these terrible blows, O God, the judge of 
kings, and the arbiter of the world, look down upon this old 
Frank nation, the elder son of Thy right hand, and of Thy 
Church.” The errors of France are unsparingly handled in 
several portions of the volume, and one cannot help mourning 
over the reflection, that the warnings of Lacordaire were un- 
heeded, and that there are few (if any) successors to his mantle. 


The Land of the Sun: Sketches of Travelin the East. By 
Lieut. Lowe, late H.M. Indian Navy. 

The Red Sea, our highway to the East, the barren island of 
Perim, and grim Aden, are familiar to all the travelled world, 
but when we visited them we felt that we sadly needed some 
book that would tell us of their history; but we searched the 
libraries of the Peninsular and Oriental steamers “ Bengal” 
and “ Nemesis” in vain. Here, however, is the very book we 
wanted, written in capital style, by an old sailor who spent 
many years in cruising in the Indian Ocean. The work is full 
of interest and adventure from beginning to end. The author 
has evidently a genuine sailor’s love of fun and enterprise, and 
whether at the storming of Lahadj, to punish “them niggers 
as stopped the grub,” or making merry at Perim till the bottled 
beer “ gave out,” he is equally at home, and the attention of 
his readers never flags. We strongly recommend the book to 
our readers. Boys of all ages would delight in it. 

History of Rome. 
History of Germany. Corner’s (Miss). Dean and Son, 

These are two works which will be found very useful in the 
school-room. ‘The contents are well-arranged, and the infor- 
mation is reliable. Chronological tables at the end of each 
volume increase the usefulness, and also questions on each 
chapter with numbers, which, when referred to, give the 
answers. 


Davy’s School Days. Dean and Son. 

This is a harmless and undoubtedly well-meaning little work, 
but we do not much believe in housemaids who give chapter 
and verse in their harangues, nor in little boys in whose pockets 
“testaments seemed to grow.” 


Corner’s (Miss). Dean and Son. 
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The Blockade (Le Blocus), An Episode of the Fall of the 
First French Empire. ‘Translated from the French of | 
MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. With illustrations. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 


This work, of which we are very glad to welcome a new 
edition, is a singularly appropriate volume for the present time, 
not only in its second title, but in. the localities it describes, 
and the sad scenes it only too faithfully and graphically depicts ; 
and is, moreover, an excellent specimen of the rare art of 
writing a book that whilst most spirited and exciting, has none 
of the mischief of sensationalism. Joint-authorship is so 
generally allowed to be unadvisable, that those who are unac- 
quainted with the previous novels of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
will be surprised to find how little trace is here shown of more 
than one hand. Any one happening to glance at the story 
without having read the title, and seeing the now familiar 
names of “ Phalsburg,” Sarrebriick,” “ Metz,” &c., &c., could 
not but suppose that it was an “ Episode of the Fall of the 
Second Empire.” At a time when the prospects of unhappy 
France were never more gloomy, it is a relief to find anywhere 
ever so feeble a spark of hope for her future. Those who are 
of the not uncommon opinion that the literature of a nation 
has much to do with the formation of character of its people— 
and more especially its works of fiction, whether in prose or 
verse—may be glad to know that MM. Erckmann and Chatrian 
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enjoy a popularity in France that one would hardly hav 


pected, when we constantly hear the phrase, “a French 
novel,” used as implying something necessarily bad, and wheu 
one knows that novels are the speciality of French literature. 
We are glad to feel that there can be no doubt that the nore 
the authors are known, the more widely will their popu 
larity be extended in England. Though we may be suspected 
of praising the work too indiscriminately, it would be unfair 
not to add that the translator has performed his share in the 
work thoroughly well. ‘The engravings, of which we are 
glad to show a specimen in our pages, are well executed in 
general, but, if we must pick a hole somewhere, we should add 
that they are not all equally good. We will not attempt any 
detailed analysis of this interesting tale, but strongly advise our 
readers to read these stirring scenes themselves. 

The story is in narrative form, and is related by “ Father 
Moses,” a worthy old Jew, who isa native of Phaisburg. It 
describes the details of the blockade of that town in1814. We 
cannot but think that the writers have made a g eat mistake in 
giving “Father Moses” two sons, who, when “the news was 
worse and worse every day,” are allowed by their father to 
choose between setting off at once to Havre, in order to take 
ship to America, and staying at home to fight. His wish is 
that they should adopt the former course, which they readily 
do, and are heard of again at the end of the story, in the most 
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prosperous circumstances, and very grateful still for the advice 
their father had given them. However greatly the horrors of 
war are to be deplored, and however great the guilt of those 
who bring it about, we cannot think that the moral “ fly from 
your country when she is in danger, and you will live happily 
ever afterwards” is one that it is advisable to point. We must 
therefore confess that we should be heartily glad to see that in 
a future edition MM. Erckman-Chatrian had omitted the few 
words which relate to these not very high-minded fugitives, and, 
in fact, exclude the mention of their names, we will not say 
from the story—for with that they have nothing whatever to do— 
but from the pages of the book. We cannot help thinking that 
by doing this they would avoid running the risk of destroying 
the popularity of a story the general tone of which is so unex- 
ceptionally good. This, too, more especially amongst those 
who might naturally be expected to be its most interested 
readers, we mean the gallant defenders of Phalsburg in 1870, 
and their children. But we are dwelling far too long on the 
only fault of the work, and we are glad to say, on the other 
hand, that a great interest and liking will be felt by most 
readers not only for the narration, but also for the kindhearted 
old man who is the narrator. “Father Moses” does not 
attempt to conceal his delight at the prospect of making a good 
bargain, or his extreme misery when he dreads the lossof money ; 
but most of us, at all events to some extent, are not unlike him 
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‘ h in this matter. Neither does he wish to convey the impression 
— that in circumstances of very great danger he was without any 
panes | feeling of alarm ; on the contrary, he candidly admits that he 
— | very frequently was conscious of a most unpleasant fear con 
= | cerning the safety of his limbs. In our opinion such admissions 
ted as these make the old Israelite’s narrative far preferable to 
rie accounts in which a man makes himself out to have been a 
ian model of perfection or of bravery on all occasions. We will 
a | not detract from the pleasure our readers will feel in the perusal 
a | of the work by making quotations from it, but must strongly 
_ | advise them to let “ Father Moses” himself describe to them 
ny | his first encounter—or an engagement with the Cossacks—how 
- | he returns in triumph, how the garrison made a sortie, how 
: | famine and fever, as usual, followed in the track of war, and 
tt | how at length there came—what we so long for now—the 
Ve | blessing of peace. It would be unfair not to add that the 
“ny | translator has performed his share of the work thoroughly well, 
- The four illustrations which accompany this notice are selected 
me : | in order to show four different phases of war and its results. 

ke King Lear; or, the’ undutiful children. 

iS | Shakespeare’s play is here told in prose for the benefit of 
ly | children ; and, wherever it is possible, the language of the play 
. FTER THE FIGHT is introduced into the text, while the action of the piece is also 
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given. The result is a very good narrative in twelve chapters. 
The book will not fail to interest the little folks, but they will 
not like it so well as if it had been illustrated. 


New Homes: A Guide to the Australian Colonies and New 
Zealand. By the Rev. Dr. Braim. Illustrated. 


Dr. Braim was formerly Archdeacon of Melbourne, and has 
spent more than thirty years in three of the colonies about 
which he writes. His book shows him to be an observant man, 
who has used his opportunities of acquiring information on his 
subject ; and his words will, therefore, carry great weight. The 
book is intended to be of practical utility. There is no doubt 
that the object has been attained, and we have here, in a cheap, 
readable, and attractive form, a work on these great colonies 
that will interest all. It is to be hoped, too, that the 
pictures drawn of the thriving homes of all classes in the 
Antipodes will induce many a man and woman to go to those 
lands where work is more plentiful and better paid than it is 
here. How-many stagnate here who would emigrate gladly if 
they could pay for their passage and outfit, and ‘have in addi- 
tion a small sum to start them on their arrival in the colony ! 
Then, again, we are as a people so fond of home, and of old 
associations, that there are many among us who have not the 
courage to break the old ties that have made the old town or 
village seem a part of themselves. We are not all of this 
way of thinking, for, alas! there are some among us who 
have never known what home is. All those who are 
interested in the cause of emigration should read this book. 
The illustrations are excellent, and, if we may make a sugges- 
tion, the addition of a clear map, showing the physical geo- 
graphy of the colonies, and giving the names of those towns 
only that are mentioned in the work, would make this book 
the most valuable one on the subject. It is already the most 
interesting. ) 


The Primacy of St. Peter. A Translation of Cornelius 4 
Lapide upon St. Matthew xvi, 17—19 and St. John xxi, 
15—17. By Rev. T. W. Mossman. 8vo, pp. 28. London: 
Bull, Simmons and Co. 


Thoroughly to understand your opponent before you attempt 
to answer him, is, one would imagine, a rule which men would 
earliest learn in the school of experience ; yet no caution is 
more frequently neglected, both in social life and in the literary 
world. People invent grievances and then argue upon them ; 
authors create objections and then refute them. True, more or 
less of all controversy, Protestant polemics abound in instances 
of this illegal bias. Mr. Mossman’s preface will do good to many 
if it awaken them to the justice of the plea—that the accused 
should select his own witnesses. Cross-question them as much 
as you please, convict them if you can, but do not interfere 
with the accused in the choice of his advocate. To enable 
Protestants to act fairly on one point, Mr. Mossman has selected 
and translated the comments of Cornelius 4 Lapide on the 
passages of Scripture which afford a base for the doctrine of 
the Primacy of St. Peter. A Lapide used to be considered by 
Romans as the Prince of commentators, and they can have 
no ground of complaint if his expositions are taken as 
authorised ; whilst Protestants need not fear that they have 
less than the reality in his statements. The extracts are fairly 
made, and well rendered; and those whose object is to form 
their opinions from authentic sources, will welcome Mr. 
Mossman’s attempt in this instance, and encourage him, we 
hope, to supply them with other extracts, so that they may be 
saved from the misfortune of second-hand information. 





Revealed Religion : its Claims on the Intellect and the Heart. By 
a Wrangler’and Ex-member of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, pp. 62. London: Truelove. 1870. 

It seems simply unnecessary for an author to waste his time 
and talents on such a subject, who maintains, in opposition to 
Paley, “that mankind does not stand in need of a revela- 
tion,” p. 21. It would have been more logical to work out 
this previous denial, and then any inquiry into the claims of 
religion would be superfluous. Our author is right when he 
says: “A miracle proves nothing unless we are certain of the 
character of the person by whom it is wrought,” p. 29. Now 
it is a postulate with Christians that the character of Christ 
and His disciples is above suspicion ; and a Wrangler ought to 
remember that an undemolished postulate may vitiate an other- 
wise correctly elaborated problem. Until it is proved to 
demonstration that the author of Christianity was a deceiver, 
or deceived, Paley’s argument will still have a claim on the 
intellect, which scholars will admit ; and the Gospel will have 
claims on the heart, which will find a response from all who 
shrink from a blank Deism. 

The argument, that Judas could not have seen the miracles 
attributed to our Lord, for if he had it would have been im- 
possible for him to have had heart or courage to betray Him, is 
an example of special pleading which shows how valuable an 
advocate the Wrangler-would have been if he could happily 
have been retained on the other side, 


The Laws and Customs Relating to Marriage. By RicHarD 
Harte. 8vo, pp. 89. London: Truelove. 1870. 

It would be as hard to invent a new error as to devise a new 

number ip arithmetic, or to add another piece to the chess- 
board. Modern talent must content itself with dressing up 
old fallacies in attractive costumes, and teaching them to speak 
as if they had a special mission to us. ‘This ability and skill 
is fairly exhibited in Mr. Harte’s tract. We have met with the 
principles which he enunciates before ; and any praise, which 
we might fairly bestow upon his style, would only point out the 
greater danger of the book. Mr. Harte’s idea of a royal road 
to marriage is a previous course of free love, in the experience 
of which congenial souls would meet, and unite by an attrac- 
tion far superior to all old-world ties. “It is imperative that 
marriage should be, to a certain extent, an experiment. . 
The dissolution of marriage should be as free and honour- 
able a transaction as its formation,” p. 26. If society accept 
the conclusion to which Mr. Harte’s arguments lead, “the 
marriage of the future will be, to a great extent, a post facto 
marriage ; then people will be considered fully married, not 
when they have signified their intention of loving each 
other, but when they have, during a certain length of time, 
proved that they do so.” That there are many social problems 
yet to be solved none will deny; but this is revolution. We 
think that our author would more profitably turn his abilities 
and his warm sympathies to such subjects as the education 
and employment of women, and the removal of causes which 
hinder men from marrying, than by elaborating theories which 
heathen nations have found injurious in practice, and of which 
Christian communities have not tolerated even the bare men- 
tion. Mr. Harte’s little book conveys the impression that the 
author cannot possibly have any sisters ; and our prescription 
to those who may be beguiled into reading it is, swallow’ im- 
mediately the chapter which describes Artemus Ward amongst 
the Free Lovers. The honest showman’s indignation at the 
female who claimed him as her “affinity” is as wholesome as 
it 1s amusing. 
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Influence of Civilization upon Health. By Dr. J. H. BRIDGES. 

This little pamphlet is a reprint, from the Fortnightly Review, 
of a lecture delivered by the author before the Royal Institu- 
tion, in February last. The object of the author seems to be 
to point out how very greatly sanitary reform is needed. He 
has done this by comparing the relative mortalities of children 
and adults in Liverpool, and the cotton districts, with that 
in the agricultural districts ; and he shows that the mortality 
in the former is double that in the latter. The rural popu- 
lation is described as our reserve of health; but even that 
reserve is said to be deteriorating, because the farm labourer 
is no longer inspired by the hope that he may one day 
have a plot of ground of his own. We should have thought 
that assisted emigration would have been the best remedy. 
The language is rather pedantic, but the pamphlet will well 
repay perusal, for it treats of questions of growing impor- 
tance. 


A Catechism of Health adapted for Primary Schools, 
J.H. Brivces. E. Truelove. 

This is a very excellent mode of imparting sound views on 
sanitary subjects by way of question andanswer. The instruc- 
tion is clear, and to the point, and teachers as well as scholars 
will benefit by reading this little ‘‘ Catechism,” and acting on 
the advice it contains. Dr. Bridges has done good service in 
issuing this well compiled manual, which should be used in 
every school. 


Our Royal Family. By Percy Le Crierc. E. Truelove. 

Mr. Le Clerc is of opinion that “ the first two German Kings 
of England” were “‘horn-eyed blockheads.” A specimen of 
his argument is so amusing that we must find room for 
it. He quotes a passage from Hallam, showing that the 
historian grants that it would be an evil day for England if she 
had an ambitious monarch, who, by means of his ability, 
activity, and popularity, might carry out his schemes. Here is 
Mr. Le Clerc’s interpretation of the passage, “so that the 
qualities desired in a model sovereign must needs be inability, 
inactivity, unpopularity, and want of all ambition.” 


By Dr. 


No more War. By a Politician. E. Truelove. 


Positivist Considerations on the War. By Richarp CONGREVE 


M.A. E. Truelove. 


The General Council of the 
Association on the War. 


International Working Men's 


Why we should stand by France. By Dr. J. H. Brinces. 


Prussia, France, and England. By Henry Dix Hutton. No. L, 
Prussia. No. II., France. 


Our Foreign Policy. By R. CONGREVE, M.A. 
Paris. ; 


We cannot agree with many of the premises from which the 
arguments of these seven pamphlets start. But whatever be 
the form of government which Fiance may choose for herself, 
we cordially agree with the conclusion at which these writers 
arrive, viz., that England should not stand by and see her 
neighbour and ally crushed. 


Letters on Social and Political Subjects. 
E. Truelove. 


These letters are more socialistic than social. 
without a certain force. 


By HENRY CROMPTON. 


They are not 


MAGAZINES. 


THE CORNHILL.—Adventures of Henry Richmond, chap. v., 

—vii; Lord Kilgobbin, chap. i—iii. The Western Pyrenees; 
On nursing as a profession ; Log of the Nautilus and Isis Canoes, 
li. ; The Sun’s Corona (all four are worth reading.) Some Recol- 
lections of a Reader, i.; and Thoughts on Quarrelling. (The 
latter is not without interest.) 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—The Papacy and National 
Life (Professor Frohschammer, of Miinich) ; Principles and Spurs 
of the War (J. M. Ludlow); Music and Emotion (Rev. H. R. 
Haweis); Joseph Mazzini: what he has done for Italy; The 
Prussian State and Prussian Literature (Rev. J. Gibb); Knowing 
and Feeling, part ii. (William Smith, author of ‘Thorndale ”) ; 
The War, and General Culture: Conversations (by author of 
“‘ Friends in Council,”) part i.; The Employment of Criminals 
(George Odger) ; A few more words on the Athanasian Creed 
(Professor Maurice.) All these papers will well repay perusal, 
especially Herr Frohschammer’s, Mr. Gibb’s, and Mr. Helps’. 

MACMILLAN’S.—Sir Harry Hotspur, of Humblethwaite, xvi.— 
xviii. ; Are we Ready; Ruskin’s Lectures on Art; Sonnet (Hon. 
Mrs. Knox) ; Belgium in 1848 and 1870; English Revolution of 
the 19th century, iii. ; Cave-hunting, i. (Boyd Dawkins); What 
John Knox did for Scotch Education ; Before Sedan ; Loss of the 
Captain (Scott Russell). The first and last papers, and Cave- 
hunting are most interesting. 

TINSLEY’S.—Lady Judith, chaps. v. and vi. ; The Monarch of 
Mincing Lane, chap. xviii.—xx. ; Joshua Marvel, chap. xi.—xiii. ; 
The Master of Red Hall, chaps. i. and ii. ; Irish Sympathy with 
France ; Just a Dream; A Moonlight Scene; Sour-grape Philo- 
sophy ; Something to do; Engaged ; German National Poetry ; 
Red leaves and Dead leaves; Our Literary Lodger; Modern 
Versions of the Classics ; Falling Leaves. ‘‘Something to do” 
is a good suggestion to idle ladies. We hardly expected to find 
‘* German National Poetry” dismissed after not quite a page and 
a half. The ‘‘ Modern Version” is a spirited translation from 
Tyrtzeus ; marred, however, by an odious and ungrammatical line 
(the second of the 2nd stanza). The irrepressible detective appears 
in ‘* Our Literary Lodger.’’ 

THE ARGOSY.—Bessy Rane, chap. xxiv.—xxvii; Music in 
England ; A Tale of Sin; False Waters ; A Perilous Voyage; A 
Ghost Hunt. This is a sadly poornumber. We can find nothing 
to recommend. ‘‘A Ghost Hunt”’ must surely have been sent to 
press by mistake, unless the magazine is meant to circulate in 
nurseries. 

Goop Worps.—Fernyhurst Court, chap. xx.—xxiii. ; Dorothy 
Fox, chap. xxi.—xxiii. ; A few Russian Photographs; The Moa- 
bite Stone ; Dame Martha’s Will (Robert Buchanan); Some 
short Essays (Author of ‘‘Friends in Council”) ; Songs and Verses 
(Jean Ingelow) ; Wanderings in the Desert of the Exodus; The 

ountry of the Camisards, ii. ; The Insurrection in the Cevennes (S. 
Smiles); Letters from the Tropics, viii. ; Naparima and Montser- 
rat (C. Kingsley). We have seen better poems of Buchanan’s 
and Miss Ingelow’s, than these. ‘‘Some short Essays” it is 
needless to say, are very good. Perhaps ‘‘ The Moabite Stone’’ 
and the “‘ Country of the Camisards” are the most interesting of 
the papers, but all are worth reading. 

—_ o> ——— 
M. Gustave Doré is now in London. 


The Blue-coat boys now have a magazine of their own pro- 
duction. It is called “ The Blue.” 





Tue facsimile reprint of “ Dickens’ Catalogue,” issued by 
Field and Tuer, has reached a second edition, 


We much regret to see that the Guardian has discon- 
tinued the column of Table-talk, which was so popular a 
feature in that journal. 





We understand that the ‘‘ Academy”’ will in future be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
M. P., by T. W. Robertson. 

T atime when the crumbs of comfort for such as have the true 
interest of the stage at heart are remarkably few, it isa 
pleasing sign that a large and brilliant audience can be attracted, 
even after more than a hundred representations, by a piece which 
is a powerful protest against the prevailing tendencies of popular 
taste. J/.P., like the other productions of Mr. Robertson’s pen, 
is as remarkable for its avoidance of vulgar sensation as for its 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, MELBOURNE (See New Homes, page <0) 
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| (Mr. Hare) stands out strongly beside the timid and retiring 
grace of the fair Quakeress Ruth (Miss Carlotta Addison); 

Isaac Skoome (Mr. Addison), guardian of Ruth, a man hard, 
coarse, and selfish, makes a most effective foil to Dumscomébe 
Dunscombe, the bankrupt gentleman, whose proud and refined 
nature, hampered and powerless under his ruin, chafes pitiably at 
the humiliations inflicted by his position. Finally, the slouching, 
careless, gushing Chudleigh Dunscombe (Mr. Coghlan), son of 
the bankrupt, is admirably paired with the proud, reserved, cool, 
stiff Zalbot Piers (Mr. Bancroft), both in the scheme of the 
author, and in the delineation of Mr. Bancroft, whose rendering 
of the part, though at first sight it might appear awkward ang 


| 
| 





witty and pointed dialogue, its easy and natural story, and its 
thoroughly healthy interest. The strength of this interest proves 
itself to us chiefly in the presence of so many middle-aged, and 
even old, spectators ; a fact well worth noting. The plot, well- 
known as it is, hardly needs indicating. It is exceedingly simple, 
and, for the most part, easy to anticipate, with just enough of 
surprise in the manner of introducing foreseen incidents to keep 
curiosity awake. Its turns do not startle, rather they pleasantly 
fulfil, expectations which might have been disappointed. The 
piece is really without a hero; for though there may be one 
nominally, the interest is so distributed over all the leading 
characters, that it concentrates rather in a group than in any 
single figure. The characters are, in several ways, most skilfully 
contrasted. The playful and spirited nature of Cecilia (Miss 
Marie Wilton) the niece and ward of Dunscombe Dunscombe 


| ill-conceived, is really, in this light, an exceedingly skilful and 


| well-studied performance. 


| building, is not clear. 


The minor parts are all good in their 
degree—the humorous voice-inflections of Bray, the auctioneer 
(Mr. F. Glover), being especially amusing—although the election- 
eering trio fall into exaggeration at times. One single exception 
may be taken to the general acting, good as it is in nearly every 
respect. The “‘ asides’’ are too loud, being not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary dialogue; whether this be from a 
tradition of the company, or from acoustic difficulties in the 
Such as it is, it is a certain blot on good 
work, 

Thereare many happy touches inthe incidents, such as the pain of 
Dunscombe Dunscomée in the library scene, where his own house 
echoes with the common tramplings andthe cryand hammer of the 
auctioneer ; the sudden flash of generosity in AZu/howther when 
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the insolent 2ray’s hat is knocked off by the indignant Pers, 


and the unexpected courage of old Skoome when he doggedly 


marches out to fight his way through a hostile mob. But these 
can only be hinted at. 


The scenery, with the exception of some of the foliage in the 


garden scene (always a difficult subject), is excellent, especially 


the library scene. The use of coloured lights to represent sunset 
and moonrise is not well managed ; for though the results, as mere 
effects of colour, are very telling, they are produced far too 
quickly. 

A better cast could hardly be. Mr. Addison, as always, fairly 
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the many naive little sayings, written, doubtless, for her especial 
benefit, was warmly appreciated by the house. 

A play like this of Mr. Robertson's, which, while it offers 
amusement enough to delight all ages and classes, can offer it 
free both from grossness and profanity, is a great encouragement 
to the hope that the English stage may yet take its true place in 
the social organism. And when, as here, the piece goes beyond 
amusement, and gains both in point and interest by its shrewd 
and kindly sarcasms on the follies of the time, it justly claims 
the support of all who desire a higher dramatic literature. Mr. 


| Robertson’s satire of the modern mania for empty burlesque, the 
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ST. KILDA, NEAR MELBOURNE (See New Homes, page 30). 





carries the audience away by the gesture, tone, facial expression, 
and by-play which have lost none of their old power. Mr, Hare 
is unsurpassable. The sympathy of the spectator is always with 
. him, and only once (towards the end of the third act) did he 
seem to lapse from the studied care in the management of the 
hands and eyes, during a dialogue in which he takes no part. 
Mr. Bancroft’s conception of Prers, as a cool-blooded, haughty 
aristocrat, is maintained with faultless consistency. Miss Addi- 
son showed all the pleasing grace and simplicity that marked 
her Bel/a in “ School,’’ and her natural and unaffected acting 
show plainly how far she sees into the meaning of Horace’s 
maxim that ‘‘ the highest art is to conceal art.’’ Miss Marie 
Wilton exhibited all the piquancy and archness which sit on her 
£0 naturally, and the keen point lent by her emphatic delivery to 
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rottenness of small boroughs, the silly application of large philo- 
sophic generalisation to petty trivialities, and similar matters, 
has a permanent value of its own beyond its immediate aim of 
entertainment. May such work enjoy its full range, and a success 
proportioned to its deserts. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

ET all lovers of Shakespeare visit the theatre where the most 
joyous and graceful of his fancies has been revived. It is 

an enterprise which merits every success, and is another cheering 
sign that the exfre dramatic world has not gone mad after 
buffoon burlesques, indecent ballets, and those sensation 
dramas, which we were informed by Mr. Chatterton “were the 
only things which Zaid.” The cast is strong in all the chief cha- 
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racters. Miss Wright as Puck, Mr. Phelps as Bottom, and Mr. 
Frank Matthews as Quince, being especially worthy of commen- 
dation. Indeed, all the characters in the play within the play were 
most ably sustained, and it were invidious to select any for special 
mention excepting the three mentioned above, two of whom have 
so long been chief favourites with the London public as to need 
no fresh recommendation from the pen ofthe critic. The ‘‘ mise 
en scéne’’ deserves high praise, and the music, though scanty, 
was well performed. Let the English public see to it,-that this 
representation of the great English dramatist receives both a 
hearty welcome and most liberal support from their hands. 











PRINCESS’ THEATRE. 
The Rapparee, by Dion Boucicault. 
M® DION BOUCICAULT has again taken possession of 
the stage of the Princess’ Theatre with one of his sen- 
sational but still very interesting Irish dramas. Although the 
field has been pretty well worked, no doubt few plots can be found 


| 
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them, uses it for his own purpgse. 

By a plan of the traitor JZ Murragh, Ginckel and a party 
go to seize Roderick, but having, on the road, captured the 
Doctor, they compel him, from his knowledge of the locality, to 
act as guide, and are led into a dangerous situation near the 
“ Puffing Hole,” one ot a series of caverns called ‘“ O’Malley’s 
Cloisters” where the Docfer assures them there is no escape 
After a short scene of excitement, in which 
Ginckel intervenes to save the Doctor's life, with the philo- 


| sophical remark, “‘ no use sending him before to say we're 


coming,” Roderick O'Malley is seen descending at the back, 


_ and offers to lead his enemies to a place of safety in the ruins 


more attractive to English or Irish play-goers than those chosen | 


from the story of Ireland’s struggles for independence. To the 
Englishman they present in a vivid and most impressive 


manner the varied and anomalous traits of a character which | 


he never did and probably never can fully understand, curious 
compound, as it is, of impulsive generosity and low cunning, 
passionate loyalty and superstition, unbounded hospitality, and 
quick, revengeful ferocity, with the hundred other elements 
united in a nature which stands unique in the world. To the 
Irishman they teem with patriotic associations, wild legendary 
lore, and historical remembrances, recalling in a thousand 
ways the thoughts and ideas of fellow-countrymen who fought 
and died with a noble, however blind a zeal, for what is dearest 
to every patriot. 

The time of the piece is the year 1691, the date of the sur- 
render of James the Second’s adherence to the Orange leaders. 
The action takes place on the west coast of Ireland, amongst 
the haunts of a band of Rapparees, so called from the Irish 
name for a pike-staff or bludgeon. Such rude weapons were 
usually the arms of these rough soldiers, who were a kind of 
guerilla force in the Royalist service. The cast is as follows : 
The part ofthe hero, Roderick O’ Malley, is ably supported by Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, while Mr. John Clayton represents: Gageral 
Ginckel, the commander of the Dutch regiments. The other 
chief parts fall thus : Colonel O’ Hara, president of Connaught, 


to Mr. A. Rayner, Ulick McMurragh to Mr. E. F. Edgar, Zhe | 


Doctor to Mr. Shiel Barry, Pontis Dugquesne,a French officer, 
to Mr. W. Rignold, and Conner Roe to Mr. J. Reynolds. The 
character of Grace, O’Hara’s Daughter, is sustained by Miss 
Katharine Rodgers, and that of Pusrice, her sister, by Miss 
Margaret Cooper. 

The opening scene, a well-painted one, shows the Camp of 
the Rapparees, where a rather weak dialogue on Pike and Gun 
is interrupted by the entrance of Roderick O’ Malley, followed by 
Pontis Duquesne. Disheartened by a defeat of the Royalist 
army, which Duguesne describes, O’ Malley expresses his desire 
to pass over into France ; but the protestations and entreaties 
of his followers induce him to consent to remain. It soon 
appears that O’Ma//ey is the favoured lover of Grace, O’Hara’s 
daughter, and is thereby exposed to the enmity ef his rival, 
Ulick McMurragh, a traitor, who is negotiating the betrayal of 
the Rapparees ; and O’ Ma//ey, hopingthereby tosecure possession 
of Grace, Colonel O’ Hara is seriously comprised by some secret 
treaty with the Stuart party, and McMurragh, by the threat of 
exposure, ensures his assistance in removing O’Ma/iy from his 
path. General Ginckel, a debauched, but wily old Campaigner, 
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of Mona, to the great disgust of the Decor, who had hoped to 
catch the hawks inextricably in this trap of the “ Puffing Hole.” 

The scene following this episode is a room in Mona Castle, 
where an old servant, Connor Roe, preparing supper, hears 
the fatal cry of the Banshee. His mournful soliloquies are 
broken by the abrupt entrance of Grace, who has swam the 
moat to warn O'Malley of his danger, and, swooning from the 
effort, is carried up stairs by Connor Roe, just before the ap- 
pearance of O'Malley and his guests. A drinking scene 
follows, in which the comic element is supplied by the 
General, who drinks everybody’s “ perry goot health” with en- 
thusiasm. Meanwhile, Connor overhears a whispered sugges- 


| tion of U“ick to capture the host at once, and manages to 





inform his master unperceived, who, instantly taking his resolve, 
orders Connor to set fire to the castle, and then locking the 
doors himself, rouses the suspicions of all present, except 
Ginckel, by throwing the key out of window, beneath their 
eyes. He begins to relate, in the form of an old legend of his 
family, the treachery of his guests, till having made his mean- 
ing clear, he tells them they will die in the fire, and he will 
perish with them. Just at this moment he finds Grace is 
above, rushés to a concealed staircase, and brings her down in 
his arms, while the soldiers effect their escape. The danger 
from the fire is extreme, and he descends amid a terrible con- 
flagration vividly brought before the spectators. 

We next find him immured in a tower of Glentullagh 
Castle, whence a rescue is attempted, ina rather surprising 
fashion, by Pontis Duquesne an@ the Rapparees. A rope ladder 
is used, which, giving way," Duquésne supplies the weakness ot 
the rope’s strands subating his on body, to enable his 
comrades to ascenth* When ascended, they find Roderick 
gone, having been released by order of AM@@Murragh, who has 
instructed the soldiers to shoot him when departing, as if 
detected in escape. The plot fails. Ginckel, in admiration 
of Roderick’s bravery, obtains his pardon; and the death of 
Ulick, in combat with his late captive, closes the play. 

It is thus evident that the outline of the peace shows con- 
siderable ingenuity, a quality in which Dion Boucicault has 
scarcely an equal. Its reception’ proves that the London 
public is far from surfeited as yet with sensation ; and, con- 
sequently, Mr. Boucicault’s popularity is safe for some time 
to come. The dialogue is interesting, and the characters well 
defined, especially those of Roderick O'Malley and. General 
Ginckel. No doubt the excellent rendering of these parts contri- 
buted much to their effect. Mr. Clayton’s conception of the 
shrewd old Dutchman—somewhat swaggering but withal no 
coward—showed powers of which, from his previous appearances, 
hardly any expectation could have been formed. Mr. Vezin’s 
representation of a man of proud nature, dejected by the 
ill-fortunes of his race, but struggling bravely with despair, 
was as remarkable for its power as for its avoidance of vulgar 
exaggeration. 
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Mr. Shiel Barry’s Docfor, too, must be particularly men- | 


tioned in according general praise to the acting of the piece. 
Humour without buffoonery (two things so often confounded 


in the stage Irishman), made his performance especially | 
| this has only been exceeded four times during the period 


pleasing. 

The scenery generally was boldly conceived and well 
executed, though a few failures, especially some rocks in the 
Bay scene, detract from the general merit. 
and Keep formed a very striking scene, the church on the left 


making a fine picturesque contrast with the wild rocks on the | 


other side. 
On the whole “The Rapparee” is likely to have at least 


equal success with many of the author’s previous triumphs— | 
triumphs which, although in several respects we differ from 


Mr. Boucicault’s ideas of dramatic writing and its aim, we 
cannot but acknowledge to be, to a large extent, well earned by 
eminent skill and sterling desert. 


~~ -—— 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Mr. Grant, of the Morning Advertiser, is about to resign 
his position as the editor of that paper. 


-_——- 


A new weekly paper, the Federadist, has appeared in Dublin. 
It is of the Nationalist type, and advocates the new theory of 
Home Government and a Federal Parliament. 


Tue Company of the Old Testament revisers brought their 
four days’ session to a close on Friday week after making satis- 
factory progress, and settling-many questions which will 
accelerate their rate of working in future. The Bishop of 
Lincoln has been obliged, by the pressure of his diocesan 
work, to withdraw from the company.— Zimes. 

Tue foreign journals announce the death of Princess Amalia, 
ot Saxony, an amiable and gifted lady, who beguiled the tedium 
of German court life by wnting comedies, which made their 
way on the German stage for a-while, and the best of which, 
for their purity and quiet humour, deserve to be remembered. 
A translated selection from them, witha prefatory memoir, was 
some years ago published by Mrs. Jameson, and cordially re- 
ceived in England. The princess wrote under the pseudonym 
of Amalia Heiter. 





At the late meeting of the British Association an interesting 
paper was presented on “Perpetual Calendars,” by Mr. 
Kesselmeyes, who also sent ina translation of a German 
calendar of week-days, or easy method for ascertaining the 
days of the week of any given date of the Christian era. 
Examples were given, from which it appeared that Jerusalem 
was destroyed on a Sunday, and Nero died on a Saturday. 
By this arrangement the precise day in the week can be ascer- 
tained of any event, the date of the month and year of which 
is settled. 

—_——_—_—— 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Four of the eyeless fish of the Mammoth caves in Ken- 
tucky have been brought to the Dublin Zoological Gardens by 
Dr. Mapother, and are living there in perfect health. 





_ THE recent great summer heat in America has been attract- 
ing great attention there. According to the records of Yale 
College it has been the hottest summer for the last ninety-two 
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years. “From July 1o to August 15, 1870, the mean daily 
temperature was, at New Haven, 85 deg., and no season since 
1778 has shown so many consecutive hot days. Our highest 
temperature this summer was (July 17) noted at 98 deg., and 


above indicated at New Haven, the thermometer rising to 
100 deg. one day each year in 1784, 1800, and 1845, whilst in 
1798 it reached ror deg.” 





By news from Malta we learn that the “Porcupine” had 
arrived there from Tunis, with Dr. Carpenter, his son, and the 
Swedish naturalist who had been permitted to join the party. 
As in last year’s voyage, the main objects for which it was 
undertaken have been carefully carried out, by soundings, 
dredgings, and analyses of sea-water from different depths, 
down to 1,500 fathoms. A large part of the Mediterranean 


| basin has been explored, with satisfactory results as regards 


natural history; and pains were taken to make out, and define, 
so far as possible, the phenomena of the current which, on the 
surface, Sets through the Strait of Gibraltar to the eastward. 


>—_——_ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Messrs. ASHER & Co.—The Great National War, a History 
of the Franco-German Campaign of 1870, illustrated by plans 
and maps, by an officer of great experience. The Student’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, founded on Furst’s, edited by B. Davies, LL.D. 
Man in the Past, Present, and Future, from the German of Dr. 
L. Buchner, by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. The Spanish Commercial 
Correspondent, for the use of schools and self-instruction, by J. 
T. Dann and G. Gonzales.—(See Advertisement, page 41.) 


Messrs. BEMROSE & SONS.—Marmaduke Merry, the Mid- 
shipman, by W. H. G. Kingston, with illustrations, in small 4to., 
cloth gilt, price 5s., gilt edges, 5s. 6d. Annals of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, from its Foundation to the Present Time, by A. Blue. 
Illustrated with photographs by V. Blanchard, demy §8vo, 
cloth, extra gilt, price 10s. 6d. Short Stories for Young People. 
By Mrs. F. Marshail Ward, royal 16mo, cloth. Claude 
Spencer ; Waddles; Gerty Ross; and Little Blue-Coat Boy, by 
Mrs. F. Marshall Ward, four Tales in one volume, royal 
16mo, cloth, price 2s., or in 2 volumes 1s. each. Through Life 
and Beyond; and Paul Fenton, by Mrs. F. Marshall Ward, 
two tales in one volume, royal 16mo, cloth, price 1s. The 
Vagabond, by Mrs. F. Marshall Ward, royal 16mo, cloth, 
price 1s. Frank Bennet: a Tale, by Mrs, C. Orlebar, fcap. 
8vo, price 2s. 6d. The Public Life of W. F. Wallett, the 
ohn Luntley, second edition, 
crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d., a cheaper edition, price 1s. Photo- 
graphic Scrap Album, twenty-four lithographs, in cloth case, 
gilt edges, royal 4to; twenty-four Leaves, 12s. 6d.; forty-eight 
Photographic Scrap Album, second series, twenty- 
four leaves, 12s. 6d.; forty-eight leaves, 21s. Catalina, the 
Spanish Nun ; and other Poems, by J. Wimsett Boulding, fcap. 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. Choice Gems from the Old Master's, demy 
4to, price 12s. 6d. The Ladies’ Treasury, July to December, 
1870, edited by Mrs. Warren, royal 8vo, price 5s. 6d. The 
Cloud and the Beam, by Alfred Gardner, second edition,.crown 
8vo, price 1s. Fret Cutting and Perforated Carving, by W 
Bemrose, jun., demy 4to, price 5s. A Manual of Wood Carving, 
by W. Bemrose, jun., with introduction by L. Jewitt, F.S.A., 
fifth edition, crown 4to, price 5s. Memoir of the late Parkin 
Jeffcock, by his brother, the Rev. J. T. Jeffcock, M.A., with 
portrait and illustration, second edition, crown 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. The Net, Cast in Many Waters, edited by Anne Mac- 
kenzie, volume for 1870, demy 8vo, price 2s. Hints and 
Thoughts for Christians, by Rey. John Todd, D.D., fcap. 
8vo, price 2s. 6d. Nuts for Boys to Crack, by Rev. John 
Todd, D.D., fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. Cookery for the Times, 
by B. M., crown 8vo., 6s., or in seven parts, 1s. each. 


Messrs. BLACKIE AND SON.—Natural Philosophy, by Pro- 
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Mr. BENTLEY.—The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston, by the Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., M.P. 
The Recovery of Jerusalem, by Captain Warren, R.E., and 
Captain Wilson, R.E. The Life of Richard Harris Barham, by his 
sou the Rev. R. Dalton Barham. Travels in the Air, by J. Glaisher, 
London: its Celebrated Characters and Places, by ]. Heneage 
Jesse. A Life of Adventure, by Colonel Otto Corvin. Confi- 
dential Letters of the right hon. William Wickham to the 
British Government, edited by his grandson, William Wickham. 
The Marvels of the Heavens, by Mrs. Lockyer. The History of 
Greece, translated by A. M. Ward, M.A. A New and Cheaper 
edition of The Heavens, edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. 
For further particulars see advertisements, page 48. 

Messrs. BLACKWOOD.—The Crown and its Advisers: Four 
Lectures: I. The Queen; II. The Ministry; III. The Lords ; 
1V. The Commons, by Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., of Her 
Majesty’s Record Office, author of “The Civil Service Guide,” 
&e. ene of Christian Devotion, translated from the German 
of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Halle, Councillor of the Supreme Consistory, Prussia, by Robert 
Menzies, D.D., one volume, crown 8vo. The Poems of Ossian, 
the Gaelic text, with a new and literal English translation, and 
illustrative notes, by the Rev. A. Clerk, Kilmallie, two volumes, 
royal 8vo, a new edition, revised. Mary Queen of Scots and 
her Accusers ; embracing a narrative of events from the death of 
James V. in 1542, until the death of Regent Murray in 1570, by 
john Hosack, in octavo, with illustrations. A Manual of 

oology for the use of Students, with a general introduction on 
the Principles of Zoology, by H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., 
D.S.C., M.A., FRSE., &c., lecturer on Natural History in the 
Medical School of Edinburgh, author of ‘‘ Text-Book of Zoology.” 
Handbook of Physics, by William Rossiter, F.R.A.S., &c., 
author of “ Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry,”’ &c., 
crown 8vo, with illustrations. Geol for cae eaders 
(third edition), a series of Popular Sketches in Geology and 
Paleontology, by David Page, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
The Forester (fourth edition), a Practical Treatise on the Plant- 
ing, Rearing, and General Management of Forest Trees, by 
James Brown, LL.D., wood surveyor and nurseryman, Stirling. 
The Book of the Farm (new edition), by Henry Stevens, F.R.S.E., 
almost entirely rewritten, and brought up to the present state of 
the practice and science of agriculture, with numerous engrav- 
ings, to be published in ten monthly parts, at 5s. each; three 
parts are now published. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology, 
for the use of schools and private students, by Alexander 
Buchan, M.A., F.R.S.E., secretary of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, author of ‘‘ Handy Book of Meteorology ;” with 
charts and other illustrations. orace: his Life and Works ; 
by Theodore {Martin, being vol. vi. Ancient Classics for English 
Readers, edited by the Rev. W. Lucius Collins, bikes 
crown 8yo, price 2s. 6d. John: a Love Story, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c., two 
volumes, crown 8vo. A New Sea and an Old Land; being 
Papers suggested by a Visit to Egypt at the end of 1869, origi- 
nally published in “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” by W. G. Hamley, 
Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engineers, in crown 8vo, with 
illustrations. The Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso, 
translated in English blank verse, by Henry King, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. The Paradise of Birds; an old Extravaganza 
in a Modern Dress, by W. J. Courthope. 

Messrs. BRADBURY, EVANS & Co.—Re-issue of the “ Crown” 
History of England, by Charles Knight, in one crown 8vo volume 
of nearly 1,000 pages, price 7s. 6d. 

Mr. R. J. BusH.—Granny’s Chapters on Scriptural Subjects, 
py Lady M. Ross; to form 4 vols., the first three comprising 
the Old Testament, and a narrative to fill up the period between 
the Old and New Testaments. Sear's, Edmund, new volume for 
Children (nearly ready), three new Comical Alphabets, &c., 
nearly 200 pages, fcap. 4to. 
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Messrs. BAGSTER’S.—The Greek New Testament, re-edited, 
with the various readings of all the ancient MSS., by S. P. 
Tregelles, L.L.D. The Apocrypha, Greek and English. The 
Peschito Syriac New Testament, with an English translation 
in parallel columns. The Vulgate and Douay version in 
parallel columns. The New Testament, newly translated and 
adapted to the Idiom of the Greek Article, by J. B. Rotherham. 
St. Peter’s commentary on the 119th Psalm. The Psalms 
of David and Solomon, by the Rev. Henry P. Linton, M.A. 

Mr. JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN.—The Characters of “La 
Bruyere,” with illustrations from the etchings of Dupont. 
Hogarth’s Five Days’ Peregrinations, with illustrations from 
the very curious original drawings. A History of Napoleon III., 
from the popular caricatures of the past twenty-five years. 
Champagne, its history, manufacture, properties, &c., by Charles 
Tovey, author of ‘‘ Wine and Wine Countries,” with numerous 
illustrations. Helps for Sick and Wounded, new and cheaper 
edition, 2s. 6d., issued in connection with the ‘‘ National Society.” 
The Story of Charles Dickens’ Life, a third and cheaper edition. 
The Earthward Pilgrimage, by Moncure D. Conway. Thackeray, 
anew book. Dickens, a new book. Holmes (O. W.), a new 
book. Emerson, a new book. Cruikshank’s famous ‘‘ Comic 
Almanack,”’ hundreds of illustrations by Cruikshank, Hine, | 
Landells, the text by Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, 
A’Beckett. The Golden Library: The Old Prose Stories of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyll’s; Dickens’ Speeches, new_ edition; 
The Book of Clerical Anecdotes. The Story of Madge and 
the fairy Content. Smoker’s Text-Book, new edition of this 
exquisite little tome. The Art of Amusing, by Frank Bellew, 
about 250 illustrations. The Secret Out; or, one thousand 
wonderful tricks, about 450 illustrations. Country House 
Charades, by Captain Nugent. The collected Works of Charles 
Farrer Browne, better known as ‘‘Artemus Ward.” A third 
series of the ‘‘ Yankee Drolleries.’ The Genial Showman; or, 
Adventures with Artemus Ward, by E. P. Hingston, two vols., 
coloured illustrations, 18s. Mark Twain’s ‘‘New Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” a companion volume to the popular ‘“ Innocents 
Abroad,” 3s. 6d., paper, 1s. Artemus Ward in London, and the 
famous ‘‘ Punch’? letters, 1s. 6d., cloth 2s.—(See Advertisement, 
page 48.) : 

Messrs. CHURCHILL’S.—Sir W. Fergusson’s System of Practi- 
cal Surgery, by T. Bryant, 5th edition. The Science and Practice 
of Surgery, by F. J. Gant. Contributions to the Science and 
Practice of Surgery, by T. S. Wells, and Ovariotomy. A Practi- 
cal Treatise on the Diseases of Women, by R. Barnes, M.D. A 
Laboratory Text Book of Practical Chemistry, by W.G. Valentin. 
St. Thomas’ Hospital Reports, and Manchester Medical and 
Surgical Reports, 1st vol. An Atlas of Opthalmoscopy, composed 
of twelve Chromo-lithographic Plates drawn from Nature, with 
an explanatory text by Dr. R. Liebreich, The Medical Works of 
Francisco Lopez de Villalobos, with Biography, &c., by G. 
Gaskoin. On Deformities, by B. E. Brodhurst. On the Etiology 
and Prevalence of Diseases of the Heart among Soldiers, 
by A. B. R. Myers. 

The CLARENDON PRESS.—Modern Greek Language in its 
relation to Ancient Greek, by E. M. Geldart, B.A. A Greek 
Primer, in English, by Bishop C. Wordsworth. 

Messrs. CLARK.—Schmid’s Theology of the New Testament. 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on Hebrews, vol. 2. Writings of Tertul- 
lian, vol. 3, and Apostolical Constitutions. M. Ernest Naville, the 
Problem of Evil. The Leading Evidences for Christianity, by the 
Rev. Gilbert Wardlaw. Discourses by the late Wm. McCombie, 
Aberdeen. The Translation of the Works of St. Augustine, ready 
in 1871, will consist of The City of God, in 2 vols. 

Messrs. GALL & INGLIS.—The Book of Trades, by James 
Wylde ; a circle of the arts and manufactures, with 32 pages of 
illustrations, feap. 8vo, extra cloth, full gilt side and edges, 3s. 6d. 
The Boy Crusaders, by J. G. Edgar, with coloured steel frontis- 
piece, and seven full-page woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3s. Men at the Helm, by W.H. Davenport Adams, 
with coloured steel frontispiece, and seven full-page woodcuts, 
fcap. &vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. Gems of Womanhood, by 
Samuel Mossman, with four coloured steel engravings, fcap. 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s. Mary Howitt’s Treasury of old favourite 
tales, with six full-page woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Home 
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and its Associations, by Rev. Harvey Newcomb, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
The Childhood of Mary Lessom, by Mary Howitt, new and revised 
edition, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Paulina: A Tale, demy 18mo, gd. 
The little Cowslip Gatherer, demy 18mo, 9d. Walter and Frank, 
by C. O. Brien, royal 32mo, 6d. The Little Cap, by the Honour- 
able Mrs. Dundas, royal 32mo, 6d. New Series of Nursery 
Picture Books, printed in oil colours, six full pages of illustrations, 
in paper, 6d. each, mounted on cloth, 1s. each: Blue Beard; 
Hop o’ my Thumb ; Puss in Boots; Little Red Riding Hood. 
The Amusing Picture Book of Rhymes and Stories, sixty-five 
pictures in oil colours, coloured, 2s. 6d. The Fairy Picture Book 
of Old Stories, thirty-eight pictures in oil colours, coloured, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. F. S. ELL1s.—Mr. Morris’ Earthly Paradise, comprising the 
months December, January, and February, and consisting of six 
tales in verse, forming the complete work (in December). (See 
Advertisement, page 44.) 

Mr. BEN GEORGE.—Peter Parley’s Annual for 1871, many 
stories, ten coloured pictures, and a large number of engravings. 

Messrs. HODDER k STOUGHTON.—First Principles of Eccle- 
siastical Truth, by J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., 8vo, Ios. 6d. Modern 
Men of Letters Honestly Criticised, by the author of ‘‘ The Gentle 
Life,’’ large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., by the Rev. Luke Tyerman, in three 
vols., 8vo, with portraits ; vol. i. in October, vol. ii. in December, 
and vol. iii. in March, price 12s. each. One Thousand Gems 
from the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, by the Rev. G. D. Evans, 
crown 8vo, 5s. Ad Clerum: Advice to a Young Preacher, by 
Joseph Parker, D.D., crown 8vo, 5s. The Theology of the New 
Testament, by the Rev. I. I. Van Oosterzee, D.D, translated 
by the Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A., crown 8vo, 6s. Christus Con- 
solator; by Alexander Macleod, D.D., crown 8vo, 5s. Secular 
Annotations on Scripture Texts, by the Rev. Francis Jacox, 
crown 8vo, 6s. A Second Series of Misread Passages of 
Scripture, by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. The World of Religious Anecdote: Being a Second 
Series of ‘‘The World of Anecdote,” by the Rev. E. Paxton 
Hood, square crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. Incidents in the Life of 
Edward Wright, by Edward Leach, crown 8vo, 5s. with portrait. 
The Martyrs and Apologists, by E. De Pressense, D.D., 8vo. 
Human Power in the Divine Life, by Rev. Nicholas Bishop, M.A., 
crown 8vo, 6s. The Coming of the Bridegroom, by the Very 
Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, square imperial 
32mo, 1s. 6d. Model Women, by the Rev. William Anderson, 
author of ‘‘ Self-made Men,” crown 8vo, 5s. The Land of the 
Sun: Sketches of Travel, by Lieut. C. R. Low, crown 8vo, §s. 
Beacons and Patterns, by the Rev. W. Landels, D.D., fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Bible Lore, by Rev. J. Comper Gray, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Madeline’s Trial, &c., by Madame de Pressensé, translated by 
Annie Harwood.-—(See Advertisement, page 32.) 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT.—Fair France (ready in 
October). The Diary of a Novelist, by Mary C. Tabor, in 1 
vol. Queen of Herself, a novel, by Alice King, author of 
‘‘ Eveline,” 3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. Impressions of a Tra- 
veller, by Miss Mulock (author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman. ’’) 
1 vol., 8vo. 

Messrs. HouLsSTcN & SONS have in preparation A Handy 
Book of Matters Matrimonial, by Sexagenarius. God’s Trial by 
Vire of Wood, Hay, and Stubble, by Walter Rowton. Margaret, 
the History of My Life from Five to Twenty-five, by E. M. Alford. 
Argument 4 priori for the Being and Attributes of the Absolute 
One, by William H. Gillespie, Esq., author of ‘‘ The Necessary 
Existence of God.” The Village Chimes, and other poems, by 
Angus M. Mackay. 

Mr. KELLY, Dublin.—Scarameh’s Directorium Asceticum, 
translated into English from the Italian. Anti Janus, a transla- 
tion, by Professor Robertson, from the German of Hergenréther. 
Catechism of the History of England, by a Teacher, Ellen 
Chapman, sixth edition. 

Messrs, WILLIAM KENT & Co.—Another volume of the Enquire 
Within Series, entitled Best of Everything (early in October). 

Messrs. Lockwoop AND Co.—The Riches of Chaucer, 
with explanatory notes, and a new memoir of the Poet, by Charles 


Cowden Clarke, second edition, with illustrations, toned paper, | 


one vol., crown 8vo. Tales from Chaucer, by Charles Cowden 


Clarke, second edition, twelve full-page engravings, &c., fcap. 
The Bible Opened for Children, by Mary Bradford, illustrated 
with twelve engravings by Dalziel Brothers, crown 8vo. The 
Civil Service History of England, by F. A. White, B.A., edited 
by H. A. Dobson, with maps, &c. The Appraiser, Auctioneer, 
kes Agent, and House Broker’s Pocket Assistant, by John 
Wheeler, new edition. Hunter’s Water Supply of Towns, 
300 pages of text. Timbs’ Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Art, 1871. 

Messrs. LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co.—Collected edition of the 
Novels and Tales of Right Hon. B. Disraeli: on Monday, the 31st 
instant, crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, ‘‘ Lothair,’’ to be followed, in 
monthly volumes price 6s., by Coningsby (on December rst.), 
Venetia, Contarini Fleming, Rise of Iskander, Sybil, Tancred, 
Henrietta Temple, Alroy and Ixion, Young Duke and Count 
Alarcos, Vivian Grey. The Four Cardinal Virtues, in relation to 
the public and private life of Catholics ; six sermons of the day, 
preached at St. Alban’s, Holborn, on the Sundays after Easter, 
1870, by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A., 1 vol., fcap, 8vo. The 
Historical Geography of Europe, by Edward A. Freeman, M.A.., 
8vo. ~The Truth of the Bible Evidence, from the Mosaic and other 
Records of Creation, by the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. Poems of 
Byegone Years, edited by Miss E. M. Sewell, author of ‘‘ Amy 
Herbert,’’ &c. The Grant: A Witch’s story for English boys, by 
the author of ‘‘ Uncle Peter's Fairy Tale of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ edited by Miss E. M. Sewell. The story of Sir R. 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of London in the year of our Lord 1397, 
1406-7, and 1419, written in verse, and illustrated, by E. Carr, with 
ornamental borders and centrals, andeleven full-page illustrations, 
&c. A History of the Gothic Revival, written to show how far the taste 
for Medizval Architecture was retained in England during the 
last two centuries, and has been redeveloped in the present by 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, F.R.I.B.A. Spectrum Analysis, in _ its 
application to Terrestrial Substances, and the Physical Constitu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies familiarly explained, by Dr. H. 
Schellen, Director der Realschule I. O. Cologne, translated from 
the German by Jane and Caroline Lassell, edited, with notes, by 


W. Huggins, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 
coloured plates, and other illustrations. The History of 
England, from the earliest times to the year 1806, 


by C. D. Yonge, Regius Professor of modern history in the 
Queen’s University, Ireland, new edition, crown 8vo. The 
History of Rome, by Wilhelm Ihne, English edition, trans- 
lated and revised by the author: vols. i. and ii., 8vo. Notes 
During a Cruise among the South Sea Islands in H.M.S. 
‘*Curacoa,’’ Commodore Sir W. Wiseman, Bart., K.C.B., in 
1865, by Julius Brenchley, M.A., F.R.G.S., 1 vol. 8vo, with 
maps and numerous illustrations. Chips from a German 
workshop, by F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; vol iii. literary and biographical essays, 8vo. The 
Life of Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Civil Engineer, by 
Isambard Brunel, B.C.L. of Lincoln’s Inn, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Ely; 1 vol. 8vo, with illustrations. Present Day 
Thoughts: Memorials of St. Andrew’s Sundays, by A. K. H. B., 
author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Ueberweg’s 
system of Logic, and History of Logical Doctrines, translated 
with notes by T. M. Lindsay, M.A., Shaw Fellow, and Examiner 
in Philosophy, in the University of Edinburgh; 1 vol 8vo. The 
Dutt Family Album (the contributors to this volume of English 
Poems are all natives of India—Christians—and of one family), 
post 8vo. Avenele, and other Poems, by Sophia F. A. Caul- 
field, feap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. A Rudimentary Manual of 
Architecture, by Thomas Mitchell, author of “The Stepping- 
stone to Architecture,” crown 8vo, with 150 woodcuts, price 
10s.6d. The Sun; Ruler, Light, Fire and Life of the Planetary 
System, 1 vol, crown 8vo, with many drawings and coloured plates. 
Memoir of Pope Sixtus the Vth., by Baron Hiibner, translated 
from the original, in French, by Hubert E. H. Jerningham, two 
vols. 8vo. Memoir of George Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, edited by his widow. The Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of Ire- 
land, from the Earliest Times to the Rei of Queen Victoria, 





by J. R. O‘Flanagan, M.R.LA., two vols. 8vo. The Student 
Manual of the History of India, from the Earliest Period to ths 
| Present, by Colonel Meadows Taylor. A Visit to my Discon- 
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tented Cousin, reprinted with some additions from ‘ Fraser’s 


Magazine,”’ in one vol., crown 8vo. The Vatican Council and 
its Definition; a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy, by Henry 
Edward, Archbishop of Westminster, 8vo. 


MACMILLAN AND Co.—Tales of Old Japan, translated with 
copious Explanatory Introductions and Comments, by Captain 
A. B. Mitford, Attaché to the British Embassy at Jeddo, with 
forty full-page illustrations, drawn and engraved by Japanese 
artists. The Iliad of the East; a Selection of Legends drawn 
from Valmiki’s Sanscrit Poem, the Ramayana, by Frederika 
Richardson. The Countess Gisela, from the German of E. 
Marlitt, crown 8vo. Pictures of Cottage Life in the West of 
England, by Margaret E. Poole, crown 8vo. John Wesley 
ant the Evangelical Reaction of the Eighteenth Century, by 
— Wedgwood. A Sketch of the Life and Writings of Robert 

nox the Anatomist, by his Pupil and Colleague Henry Lons- 
dale, with portrait, crown 8vo. Professor Seeley’s Letters and 
Essays. The New Testament in the original Greek, the text revised 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, 
A.M., late Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, part i. The 
Gospels. The History of Napoleon I., by P. Lanfrey, trans- 
lated, to be completed in four vols., vol. 1 nearly ready. A 
Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor, with new 
Materials from Papers in the possession of the present Earl, from 
the Archives of the French Foreign Office, and from other sources, 
by W. D. Christie, two vols., crown 8vo. A Treatise on Mag- 


netism ; designed for the use of Students at the University, by | 


G. B. Airy, Astromoner Royal, 8vo. European History, narrated 


in a Series of Historical Selections from the best authorities, | 


edited and arranged by E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge ; vol. ii. 


1088—1228, crown 8vo. A.Second Series of Cameos from Eng- | 


lish History, by the author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ New 
Volumes of the School Class Book Series :—El]ementary Lessons in 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive, by Professor Jevons, 18mo, 
s. 6d. Elementary Lessons in Physics, by Balfour Stewart, 

L.D., F.R.S., r8mo. Greek for Beginners, by the Rev. me 
B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in King’s 
College, London ; parts ii. and iii., feap, 8vo. Key to Algebra 
fer Colleges and Schools, by I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Hints 
towards Latin Prose Composition, by A. W. Potts, M.A., Head 
Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, second edition, extra 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. A Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic 
Languages ; being at the same time a Historical Grammar of the 
English Language, and comprising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early 
English, Modern English, Lg cage emebange ony Swedish, 


Old High German, Middle High German, Modern German, Old 
Saxon, Old Frisian, and Dutch, by James Helfenstein, Ph.D., 
8vo. The Collects of the Churc 


of England, with beautiful 
floral borders on every page, crown 8vo. > sor Ridiculi, illus- 
trated in colours by J. E. Rogers, author of ‘‘ Ridicula Rediviva,”’ 
new edition, with coloured illustrations and borders by J. E. 
Rogers, author of ‘‘ Ridicula Rediviva.” The Fairy Book ; the 
best popular Fairy Stories, selected and rendered anew by the 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” crown 8vo, Crackers for 
Christmas, Bg Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., with illustrations 
by Huard. The Heroes of Asgard, by Miss Keary, new and 
revised edition, with illustrations by Huard. Stories About, 
by Lady Barker, author of “Station Life in New Zealand,’ 
illustrated. New Volume of the Globe Series: Cowper's 
Poetical Works, edited, with Biographical Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. W. Benham, globe, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
New Volume of the Golden Treasury Series: A Book of Golden 
Rests. rr by Henry Attwell, 18mo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
New Volume of the Sunday Library: The Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, by Mrs. Oliphant, crown 8vo, with illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
The Service of the Poor, by Caroline Emilia Stephen. A 
Handbook to Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies for Amateurs, by 
George Grove, Secretary to the Crystal Palace Company. The 
Holy Roman Empire, by James Bryce, Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford, new edition, revised and enlarged. The Poems 
of Arthur Hugh Clough, some time Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, with a memoir by F, T. Palgrave. New and cheaper 


issue of Miss Martineau’s Biographical Sketches, 1852—1868, 
crown 8vo, 6s. Fine Art: a Sketch of its History, Theory, Prac- 


| tice, and Application to Industry, being a course of lectures 
delivered at the University of Cambridge, by Sir M. Digby Wyatt, 
M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art. The Sun, by Balfour Stewart, 
| LL.D., F.R.S., and J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. The Beginnings 
of Life, including an account of the present state of the ‘‘ Spon- 
taneous Generation” Controversy, by H. C. Bastian, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Pathological Anatomy in University College, 
| London. An Introduction to the Osteology of the Mammalia, 
being the substance of the course of lectures delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England in 1870, ty W. H. 
Flower, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Hunteriam Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiolo A Digest of Facts connected with 
the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage, by W. H. Corfield, 
M.B., 8vo, 7s. 6d.—{Also see Advertisement, page 44.) 

Mr. NEWBY’s announcement of forthcoming works to be pub- 
lished by him.—The Prisoner of Ham: Authentic details of the 
captivity and escape of Prince Napoleon Louis, by F. T. 
Briffault, with important notes by the editor. Rich and Rare; 
a novel, by Lucius O’Brien Blake, author of ‘‘ American and 
Italian Cantatrice,’’ &c., in 1 vol, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. In Spite 
of All; a novel, by Harriet Boult, in 1 vol., price ros. 6d. 
Which is the Heroine ? by Nina Cole, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WILLIAM P. Nrmmo.—The Satires of Horace, translated 
by Andrew Wood, M.D., F.R.S.E., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 4s. Text from the Times, by Ascott R. Hope, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. Drifted and Sifted, by the author of 
| “Until the Shadows Flee Away,” post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Nature-study, by Henry Dircks, LL.D., F.R.S.E., M.R.S.L., 
cheaper edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 





| second an 

| 3s. 6d. Stories about Boys, by Ascott R. Hope, crown 8vo, 
profusely illustrated by Charles Green, price 3s. 6d. The 
| Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, with original illustrations 
by W. H. Paton, R.S.A., &c., new and cheaper edition, fcap. 
4to, price 7s. 6d. The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
with illustrations, fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. Books and 
Authors; Art and Artists; Omens ‘and Superstitions ; Law and 
Lawyers ; Invention and Discovery; Clergymen and Doctors, 
new and cheap editions, in fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, 1s. 
each. Almost Faultless, by the author of ‘A Book for Gover- 
nesses,’’ large crown 8vo, 6s., illustrated. Before the Con- 
quest, by . H. Davenport Adams, crown 8vo, 6s., illustrated. 
Every-day Objects, by W. H. Davenport Adams, crown 8vo, 6s., 
illustrated. 

JAMEs NisBeET & Co.—Memories of Patmos ; by the Rev. J. 
R. Macduff, D.D., with vignette, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. Moses 
the Man of God; lectures by the late James Hamilton, D.D., 
F.L.S., crown 8vo. Lays of the Holy Land, by the Rev. H. Bonar, 
D.D., new edition, with illustrations, crown 8vo. The Floating 
Light of the Goodwin Sands, by R. M. Ballantyne, with illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 5°: Light and Truth, by the Rev. H. 
Bonar, D.D., crown 8vo, 5s. A Life of Dr. Judson, by the 
Rev. H. Bonar, D.D., small crown 8vo. What She Could, by 


| the author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,’’ coloured illustrations, 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Vinegar Hill Stories, by Anna Warner, 
coloured illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. “ Toiling in Rowing,” 
crown 8vo. Faithful unto Death, by Anne Tergolina, with 
illustrations, 16mo, 2s. 6d. Fruits of the Valley, by Maria V. 
G. Havergal, small crown 8vo. Getting Well, square 16mo. 
Glen Luna, by Anna Warner, coloured illustrations, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. A Practical Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. John, by G. B., crown 8vo, St. Paul’s Hymn of Love, by 
the Rev. A. ry og B.A., crown 8vo, cloth. The Fifth Volume of 
a of the late James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S., post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


_ Messrs. Provost & Co. announce for immediate publica- 
tion the following works :—The Duke of Edinburgh’s Visit to 
Ceylon ; the letter-press. of this work being by Zhe Zimes Special 
Correspondent, accompanied with eight first-class chromo-litho- 
graphs by Vincent Brooks. Announced as nearly ready :— 
The Lord of the Isles, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., illus- 
trated with nine photographs by Russell Sedgfield and 
Stephen Thompson, 12s. (This is intended as a companion 
volume to Messrs. Provost’s edition of “ The Lady of the Lake’ 
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of Sketches of eminent Politicians, by “A Silent Member,” price 
gd. each. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY.—Choice Readings, edited by the 
Rev. James Fleming, B.D., crown, 8vo, 1s. in cover, Is. 6d. in 
cloth. Geoffry and His Prize Marrow, engravings, 18mo, 6d. in 
cover, 8d. in cloth. With large coloured engravings, 6d. in fancy 
covers, 1s. mounted on cloth :—Nursery Play-hour Book ; Lullabies 
and Ditties for Little Children; My New Book; A Pretty Book for 
a Good Little Child. 
Gustave Doré and others. 

Messrs. RIVINGTON.—Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology, by various writers, edited by the Rev. J. H. Blunt. 
The Principles of the Cathedral System Vindicated and Forced ; 


and Undivided Trinity of Norwich, by Edward Meyrick Goul- 


Spanish Pictures, profusely illustrated by 


barn. Elements of Religion, lectures delivered at St. James’ | 


Piccadilly, in Lent, 1870, by Henry Parry Liddon, D.C.L. Exer- 
cises adapted to Algebra; parti, by J. Hamblin Smith. A 
Manual of Logic, or a Statement and Explanation of the Laws of 
Formal Thought, by Henry J. Turrell. The Psalms, translated 
from the Hebrew, with notes, chiefly critical and exegetical, by 
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author of ‘‘ Marian.” A Story of Four Little Women, by Louisa 
M. Allcott (the two Parts complete in 1 vol.) Lorna Doone; a 
tale of Exmoor, by Richard Doddridge Blackmoor, second 
edition, with frontispiece. Hitherto, a Story of Yesterday, by 
the author of ‘‘ The Gayworthys,’’ “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” with 
frontispiece. The Gentle Life, essays in aid of the formation of 
character, by J. Hain Friswell; the Queen edition, revised and 
selected from the two series, in one volume, small 4to, choicely 
printed on paper specially made, with Title Vignette by Sir Noel 
Paton, R.S.A., engraved on steel by C. H. Jeens, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. Adventures of a young Naturalist, by Lucien 
Biart, edited and adapted by Parker Gilmore, author of ‘‘ All 
Round the World,” ‘‘Gun, Rod, and Saddle,’’ ‘‘ Accessible Field 


Nine Sermons, preached in the Cathedral Church of the Holy | Sports,’ &c., with 117 illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 


edges. Historic Devices, Badges, and War Crests, by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser, author of ‘‘ The History of Lace,” &c., with about 140 
woodcuts, square 8vo, cloth extra, printed on the finest paper. 
(Also see Advertisement, page 42.) 

Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY,—The Birth and 
Childhood of Our Lord Jesus Christ; Meditations selected from Emi- 


| nent Writers, with 12 photographs: from Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, 


William Kay, D.D. Sermons by Henry Melvill, B.D., Canon of | 


St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Childhood, a First Book of Prayers and Instruction for Children, 
compiled by a Priest, edited by the Rev. T. T. 
illustrations, the Hidden Life of the Soul, from the French, by 
the author of ‘‘ A Dominican Artist.”’ 


Christianity. The Witness of St. John to Christ, being the 
Boyle Lectures for 1870, by the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A. 
Prayers and Meditations for the Holy communion, with a Preface 
by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


The Star of | 


Carter, with 


Messrs. G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS.—Gems of Modern French | 


Art, 16 large photographs of the masterpieces of the greatest 
French painters, with letter-press, by W. B. Scott, M.A. 


| Trees,’ 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works, inclusive of the New England | 


Tragedies, with 178 illustrations by John Gilbert. 
Rogers’ Poetical Works, with steel plates by Turner and 
Stothard, in a new binding. Shakespeare Gems, a series of 
landscape illustrations taken from Shakespeare’s Dramas, with 
forty-five magnificent steel plates. Longfellow’s Poetical Works, 
a new and complete edition, with plates by John Gilbert. 
National Nursery Rhymes set to Music, by J. W. Elliot, 
with fifty elaborate engravings by the Brothers Dalziel. 


Messrs. SAMPSON Low & CO.—M. Guizot’s New History 
of France, from the earliest times to the year 1789, parti., 2s., to 
be completed in 24 parts. Pictures of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, photographed by John Harrington, Artist of the Abbey 
The Legend of the Knight of the 
Red Crosse, from ‘‘Spenser’s Faery Queene,” illustrated with 
twelve original drawings by Charlotte Morrell. Art in the 
Mountains, the story of the Passion-play, by Henry Blackburn, 
with numerous illustrations. Tent-Life in Siberia, and Adventures 


Samuel | 


among the Koraks and other Tribes in Kamtchatka and Northern | 


Asia, by George Kennan. The Wonders of Engraving, by 
Georges Duplessis, with 34 fine woodcuts, by P. Sellier, and 10 
photograph reproductions in autotype, illustrative of the various 
stages of the art of engraving, from the earliest times to the 
present. M. Viardot’s Wonders of Painting, second volume, 
embracing the Spanish, French, German, English, Flemish, and 
Dutch schools, a numerous woodcut illustrations and photo- 
gtaphs. The Book of Preserves, or receipts for preparing and pre- 
serving meats, fish salted and smoked, &c., &c., by Jules Gouffe. 
A Condensed Universal Biographical Dictionary, giving leading 
facts, dates, and references to authorities on above 100,000 lives ; 
forming the most complete Biographical Index ever attempted, 
by L. B. Phillips. 
form with Professor Clough’s edition of “ Plutarch’s Lives,” edited 
by Professor Goodwin. Favourite English Poems, illustrated 
with 330 engravings on wood, from designs by eminent artists, 
reissued in a tasteful binding as a presentation volume. Pink and 

ite Tyranny, a love story, by the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” 1 vol.” Daisy Nichol, a novel, by Lady Hardy, author of 
“ ACasual Acquaintance,” &c. Silken Cords and Iron Fetters, by 


Plutarch’s Morals, a library edition, uni- | 


The Origin and Develop- | the author, in 4to, price 12s. 
ment of Religious Belief, by S. Baring-Gould, M.A. ; part ii., | in Week-Day Hours, by Mrs. Carey Brock, ia crown Sve, ‘3s. 


&c., foolscap 4to, price 12s. 6d. English Painters of the Present 
Day; Essays by J. Beavington Atkinson, Sidney Colvin, Tom 
Taylor, and W. M. Rosetti, with autotype illustrations, in 
super-royal 4to, price 21s. The Unknown River: An Etcher’s 
Voyage of Discovery, by P. G. Hamerton, with 36 etchings by 
A Third Series of Sunday Echoes 


Flower Emblems ; or, The Seasons of Life, Select Passages in 
prose and verse, with twelve coloured illustrations, in imperial 
8vo, price 12s. 6d. Edward’s Wife, by Mrs. Marshall, in crown 
Svo, with frontispiece, price 5s. Four Hundred Millions: Chapters 
on China and the Chinese, by the Rev. A. E. Moule, with ten 
facsimiles of Chinese engravings and two maps, crown 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. Hetty’s Resolve, by the author of ‘‘ Under the Lime 
in crown 8vo, frontispiece, 5s. Comforting Thoughts for 
the Weak and Weary, selected from the writings of the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Detained in France: by Agnes 
Giberne, in crown 8vo, frontispiece, price 5s. Aunt Judith’s 
Recollections, by the Author of ‘‘ Missionary Anecdotes,” crown 
8vo, with frontispiece, 5s. Holiday Pleasures, with etchings 
by Rudolf Geissler, large 8vo, price 5s. Little Rosy’s Picture 
Book, with twenty-four plates, by L. Frolich, in colours, price 
3s. 6d. Old Barnaby’s Treasure, by Mrs. J. M. Tandy, in square 
16mo, with four illustrations, price 2s. 6d. The Cat and Her 
Cousins: in 16mo, with twelve engravings, 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. SMITH & ELDER.—On the Trail of the War, by 
Alexander Innes Shand, with frontispiece, crown 8vo, “Six 
Months Hence,” being passages from the life of Maria 
Secretan, 3 vols Post 8vo. The Divina Commedia of Dante, 
translated into English verse, by James Ford, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Exeter, and formerly of Oriel College, Oxford, crown 
8vo, 12s. Essays of an Optimist, by John William Kaye, author 
of ‘‘ The History of the Sepoy Mutiny,” ‘‘ Christianity in India,” 
&c., crown 8vo. Church Design for Congregations: Its 
Developments and Possibilities, by James Cubitt, Architect, with 
19 plates, demy 8vo. Journeys in North China, Manchuria, and 
Eastern Mongolia, with some account of Corea, by the Rev. 
Alexander Williamson, B.A., 2 volumes, Crown 8vo, with illus- 
trations and 2 maps, 21s. Mazzini’s Life and Writings, vol. vi., 
crown 8vo, gs. M.M. Erckmann-Chatrian’s works, new and 
uniform editions, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each:—I. The Conscript, 
a tale of the French war of 1813, with 25 illustrations; II. 
Waterloo, a story of the Hundred Days, a sequel to ‘ The 
Conscript,” with 29 illustrations ; III. The Blockade of Phalsburg, 
an episode of the Fall of the First French Empire, with 25 illustra- 
tions. The Mystery of Pain, a book for the sorrowful, fourth 
edition, fcap 8vo, 2s. 6d. The Englishwoman in India, third 
edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Men, Women, and Books, by Leigh Hunt, 
fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla, by Leigh Hunt, fcap 8vo, limp cloth, 2s.6d. Table Talk, 
by Leigh Hunt, fcap 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. (Also see Advertise- 
ment, page 43.) 

Other lists of Publishers’ announcements, received too late for publication 
in the present number, will be continued in No. 2. 
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MESSRS. MOXON'S AUTUMN LIST. 


(CHOICE “AND STANDARD . WORKS. 





THe HAYDN SERIES OF MANUALS. 





I. DICTIONARY OF DATES, 13th 
Edition. 


ITH SUPPLEME NT, ‘Corrected to 


October, 1870. 


2. UNIVERSAL INDEX OF BIO- 
GRAPHY, Fifth Thousand. 


“¥ A ‘A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 





pies D by ED by the Rev. CHARLES BOUTEL L, 


ILL be found the best “Guide to the 


best Book. 


+ A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE. 


E DITED byG. FARRER RODW ELL, F.C.S. 





ASSISTED b by a Staff of Distinguished | 


Contributors. 





W ILL be found to contain the very latest 


Information. 


HE SUPPLEMENT to_ 
DICTIONARY OF DATES. 





EME} -HAYDN’S 


EINGa Summary ofthe World’s History, 
1868-70. 


ee separately i in paper wrapper, Price | Demy .,to, 750 pages, profusely illustrated, very handsomely | 





HE HAYDN SERIES is sold as} | 


under :— . ie 
LOTH, 18s.; half calf, 21s. 6d. ; 
24S. ; Morocco, 32s. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 1870. 

SELECTION OF POEMS by 
THOMAS HOOD. 


ITH 23 Engravings on “steel, after 
Birkxer Foster. 


calf, 


A "REALLY exquisite volume, Price 21s. | 


ites ‘POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 


LLUSTRATED by Artistic Etchings, by 


Epwin Epwarps 


he the style of HAMILTON and SEY MOUR 


Hapyy. Price ats. 


pBe POEMS OF LONGFELLOW. 


Epwin Epwarps. 


LLUSTRATED by Artistic Etchings, by| 


N the style of HAMIL TON and SEYMOUR 


Hapyn. Price 21s. 


MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. 
[i LEGANT cloth, Price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


HE large paper Library Edition, 7s. 6d. 
per Volume. 


LL Edited and Prefaced “by” WwW. M. 


Rossetti. 





their set of this Poet at once. 


= | Twelfth edition, embracing all the lates Discoveries and Ex- 


| Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, 


COMPENDIOUS 
A ; 


| guage, from the Norman Conquest. 
| GRAIK, 





L, he L. Mustrated Keview. 


CHARL ES GRIFFIN & CO.’ S| MESSRS, MOXON’S AUTUMN LIST. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 1. BYRON. 


2. J ONG 3FEL LOW. 





This day, with numerous illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MANUAL of INSTRUCTION a ma Soot T. 
| 
NEW VOLUME OFGRIFFIN’S EMERALD SERIES. |- 
r y u 
CuHartes Rocers, LL.D. Embellished. ‘wih fine Po 2 


ATTENDANTS on SICK and WOUNDED in| 
+ W 7JORDSWORTH. 
Nearly ready, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d. ; malachite, 1os. 6d. a I 
and seven beautiful Illustrations on steel. 





WAR. By Staff-Assistant-Surgeon, A. Morritr. Published | 
under the sanction of the National Society for Aid to the 
Sick and Wounded in War. 
| ELI f+ - 
AMPBELL’S PLEASU RE S of HOPE; iPy 
and other POEMS, including s« yme_ verses 7 ) 
before published. With an original ir b 6. mM! ORE. 
A Illustrated on Steel and Wood. 
This day, neat cloth, rs. 3d. 
UTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. Vol. 
II. Being the Fourteenth Vol. of the cheap re-issue 
of Bell's English Poets in Fortnightly Volumes. 


LSO in moroccoantique, 7s. 6d., morocco 


extra, los. 6d 


NEW VOLUME BY Mr. GEORGE 
FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


AC ;ONE, a Tragedy, Price 6s., Cloth. 


This day, neat cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OETICAL WORKS of JAMES THOM- 
SON. With memoir and — notes by Robert | 
Jett. A very complete edition of the Poet. 
This day, neat cloth, 2s. 6d. 


UDIBRAS. By JAMES’ BUTLER. | 
With an interesting memoir, and illustrative notes 
by Ropert Bett. 


GUSTAVE DORE’S WORKS. 


TT? only E ng Steel 

In 8 vols., neat cloth, rs. 3d. each. Dore’s Drawing 
HAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. | eG 
Vol. 1 was the first volume published of the cheap re- } E N NYSON’S 
issue, in fortnightly volumes, of Bell’s English Poets , but, as } Price 21s 
| according to the arrangement of publication, the remaining | “—__ r ENNYSON’S 


gravings on after 





ELAINE, 9 Plates, 


ENID, 9 Pilates, 


| volumes will not be issued forsome time, the A a lishers have | <- 
arranged that subscribers, whodesire to do so, may complete Price 21s 
3. ° | ENNYSON’S VIVIEN, g Plates, 
bound, price ats. Price 25s 


HE EARTH DELINEATED with} 4. 
PEN and PENCIL. An illustrated record of Voy 
ages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the World. Illus 
trated with more than 200 Engravings in the first style of | 5. 
Art, by the mosi eminent Artists, including several from the | 
master pencil of Gustave Doré. 


ENNYSON’S 
Plates, Price 2°s 
IVIEN AND 

1 vol., Price 


16. HE FOUR IDYLLS, in 1 superb 
_; vol P 


GUINEVERE, 9 


GUINEVERE, in 


plorations, large post 8vo, 700 pages, handsome cloth, 


A BIBLIC oy eee on | WITH Grand Allegorical Frontispiece, 


CYCLOP DIA; Price 73s. 6d 
Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, | 
Theok ogy, | 7. 
and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New | ‘ 
estament. By the Rev. Jonn Eapie, D.D., LL ~— 
| With maps, prepared expressely by W.& A. K. Jou NSTO Iss 
and numerous pictorial illustrations. “| HH 
ooD 


| ] LLUSTRATED by THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


HOMAS HOOD AND GUSTAVE 


DORE, 9g Plates, Price 21s 


KILMANSEGG, by THOMAS 


bound. 
HISTORY of 
and of English Lan- 

By the late aati, N elegant cloth, 


2 vols., large 8vo, 25s. 


NGLISH LITERATURE, 


rice ° i ir 
With numerous specimens. Price 21s., Plain Proofs 
42s 
Crown 8vo, 7s. €d. cloth 
A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITE ae 
TURE, for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
lected from the larger work. By P rofessor CRAIK. THE ANGLICAN MYSTERIES OF 
rece Samet, square 8vo, printed on toned paper, ‘ie PARIS. 
elegant binding, 12s. 6d. ; morocco, £1 1s. EVEALED - _ ~— : 
: ~ “VEALED in the Stirring Adventures 
\ ANY THOUGHTS OF MANY | R of 
MINDS. Being a Treasury of Reference, consist- 
ing of Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and Analytically arranged by Henry 
SOUTHGATE. 


| RTISTS’ Proofs, super royal 4to (only 
50 printed), 21« 


CAPTAIN MARS and his Two Friends, 


: ESSIEURSSCRIBBLEY and DAUBI 

1 vol., post 8vo., cloth gilt, 10s. 6d ron. 

HE BOOK OF DATES: a Treasury | 

of Universal Reference, from the Earliest Periods to 

the Present Time, arranged Chronologically and Alphabeti 
cally. 


Very neatly bound, Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


he super royal 4to, Price 21s. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
AMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. . 


2 5 > 
Edited and Adapted for the use of Young People, by rf N 6 Elegant Vols., foolsc ap 8vo, Price 
Cuarces Knicur. 308 


London : Hall- | ACH V olume contains a Choice Engrav- 
| ing on Steel. 





CHaArLes Grirrin & Co., Io, 
court. 


Stationers’ 
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The Lllustrated Review. 





Just Published, 


HE COSTUMES OF ALL NA- 
TIONS, from the Beginning of History to the 19th 
Century. By A Kretschmer, Costumier to the Theatre 
Royal, Berlin, and Dr. C. Rohrbach, Gotha. Ilustrated 
with 100 Coloured Plates, containing more than 2,000 Sub- 
jects of Costumes, Implements, Furniture, Crnaments, 
&c., &c., of all Countries and of all Periods. 4, . uu 
in calf, gilt, £10 ros. 

The work suggests itself at once as being invaluable to 
historians, artists, managers of theatres, and amateurs. ‘The 
book begins with a history on the origin of costume, 
fashions, &c., and is divided into antiquities, middle ages, 
and modern times; and in these divisions every civilised 
country on the face of the globe receives its due attention. 
Managers of theatres need no longer be at fault in ‘‘ mount- 
ing" a play or an opera. With such a book artists scarcely 
need drapery or costumes as models. The book is well 
worth the attention of all whom it may concern. 


ALERIE DES MARBRES_ AN- 
TIQUES DU MUSEE CAMPANA A ROME, 
Sculptures Grecques et Romaines, avec une Introduction et 
un Texte Descriptif, par Henry D'Escamps. With 108 
photographic plates. Folio. £9. 


“It will be remembered how, some years ago, the famous 
collection of the Marquis of Campana, after having been 
within our own grasp, was finally divided between Russia 
and France. We cannot help a certain pang as often as we 
enter that magnificent Campana room in the Louvre, and 
we plead guilty to a duliee feeling of ‘regrets éternels’ 
while we are passing in review the magnificent semblances 
before us, the originals of which now mostly fill the St. 
Petersburg Museum. ‘The choicest objects of that choice 
gallery by turns delight our cyes in these hundred and 
eight splendidly executed photographic plates. These are 
accompanied by a learned commentary and introduction by 
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MONUMENTS. Photographiées d’aprés nature. 

By Henry Beck. With 52 Plates. Oblong fol., cloth. £10. 
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tinent. The plates have been executed with the highest 
finish, and the work is altogether unique in its way. 
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archzological value. 


EW ZEALAND: Its Physical Geo- 
' graphy, Geology, and Natural History, with 
special reference to the results of Government expeditions 
in the Provinces of Auckland and Nelson. By F 
Hochstetter. ‘Translated from the German original by E. 
Sauter. With woodcuts, chromo-lithographs and maps. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. £1 5s. 
. “It should be purchased and studied by all who take any 
interest in that most attractive British colony, which is 
assuredly destined to become one of the most important 
countries of the southern hemisphere. It is illustrated with 
two maps, seven coloured plates, and ten page engravings, 
besides nearly a hundred smaller woodcuts.” —///ustrated 
London News. 


“The thanks of the public are due to the General As- 
sembly of New Zealand for the act of liberality which has 
authorised the publication by Professor Hochstetter, in an 
English dress, of his valuable and exhaustive report upon 
the geography, geology, and natural history of that island 
group. The execution of the work is altogether worthy of 
the hberal spirit in which the undertaking was conceived 
The volume is handsome, not to say sumptuous, in aspect.” 
—Saturday Review. 
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AND 
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Agriculture. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE FIVEPENCE, FREE BY 
POST, FIVEPENCE HALFPENNY, 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Lindley, in con- 
junction with Sir Joseph Paxton and other,leading Horticul- 
turists, the ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRI- 
CULTURAL GAZETTE” continues to be the /argest and 
most important of all the periodicals devoted to Horticul- 
ture and Agriculture, either in this country or abroad. 
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Original Articles on all matters connected with Horti- 
CULTURE and AGRICULTURE. 

The principles of ANiMAL and VeGeTABLE Puysio.ocy, 
of Botany, and of Natura History, are explained. 

The fullest information is supplied as to improved methods 
of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected 
with the cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c. ; the 
Management of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, 
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Drainage and Irrigation, the Veterinary Art, Road Making, 
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Practice of Horticulture, Agriculture, Forestry, Fruit 
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Descriptions of New Plants, Fruits, &c. 

Reports of all important Metropolitan and Provincial 
Exhibitions, Societies, Lectures, &c., likely to be interesting 
to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 

The Weekly Markets for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, 
Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 

Home Correspondence, containing a vast amount of varied 
and interesting information. 

Reviews of Books, English and Foreign, whose subjects 
come within the scope of the Journal. 

Garden and Farm Memoranda, containing Notices of such 
Gardens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials 
for the information of the reader. 

Calendar of Weekly operations, as well as Notes for 
Amateurs, suppling valuable suggestions to Practical Gar- 
deners and others. 

Notices to Correspondents, including Replies to Questions; 
such replies being given by men of the highest reputation 
jn their respective departments. 

Foreign Correspondence, which, owing to the extensive 
circulation of the ““GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE” abroad and in 
Colonies, forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 





Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes 


of readers, and with so large a circulation, not only in Great | 


Britain but on the Continent, in India, and the various 
Colonies, the “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE” affords an unusually 
ood medium for Advertjsers of all articles used by persons 
interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits. 
Publishing Office and Office for Advertisements, 
41, WELLINGTON STREET, Covent Garpen, W.C. 
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218.) 78. (per post 8s.). 1868 


EWINS’S (Wm.) History of Banks for | 


a Early English Prose | than in ‘Man and Wife.’ 


} one draught. 
causes to wh'ch we may presently refer, we found it to 
be too amusing to be laid down unfinished; and we may 
| therefore say explicitly, what we have illustrated by ex- 





: The Illustrated Review. 


THIRD EDITION. 
OF 
WILKIE COLLINS’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


MAN AND 


NOW READY, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


At all the Libraries, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Athenaum. 


* No reader can fail to be interested, deeply interested, 


in the story. Mr. Collins possesses the art of fixing his 


| reader's attention throughout the whole of a narrative of in- 
| trigue, in a higher degree, perhaps, than any other English 


novelist ; and never has he used his art more successfully 
In conclusion, we strongly re- 
commend it to our readers as a sensation novel much 
superior to most sensation novels, not only in conception 
but also in execution.” 


Saturday Review. 


** We will confess to having taken the book so to speak at 
In spite of certain prejudices produced by 


| ample, that ‘ Man and Wife’ is an exceedingly entertaining 


Savings in Great Britain and Ireland, including a | book, and that admirers of Mr, Wilkie Collins will probably 


full account of the Origin and Progress of Mr. Gladstone's | 
Financial Measures for Post-Office Banks, Government 
Annuities, and Government Life Insurance. 8vo, cloth, new, 
3s. (by post 3s. 6d.). N.D. 


I INGARD’S History. of England, from | 
4 the Invasion by the Normans to the reign of William | 
and Mary. 6th and revised edition. Many Plates. 10 vols., | 
post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 6d. (pub. £1 153s.). 1855 
UGHES'’S (Rev. T. S.) History of} 
England, in continuation of Hume and Smollett, 

from the Accession of George III., 1760, to the Accession of 
Queen Victoria, 1837, with Notes, Corrections, &c., with a 
Preliminary Essay. Fine Portrait. 7 vols., 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
(pub. £3 138. 6d.). 1855 | 


GouTH EY (Robert) Selections from his 

Letters, edited by J. W. Warter. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 

cloth (pub. £2 5s.) 6s. by post 8s.). 1856 

PIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, founded on 

the Teachings of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, by 

Green. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth (pub. 24s.) 7s. 6d. Macmillan, 
186s. 


SAN DFORD (J. L.) and Townsend’s 
(M.) Great Governing Families of England. 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, map, 7s. 6d. (pub. 2s.) 1865 | 
Treats of the following families:~The Percies, Greys of 
Howick, Lowthers, Vanes or Fanes, Stanleys, Grosvenors, | 
bitzwilliams, Cavendishes, Bentincks, Clintons, Stanhopes, | 
Talbots, Manners, Cecils, and eighteen others. 


GAYERS (Capt.) History of Gibraltar and | 
of its Political Relation to Events in Europe, with | 
Original and Unpublished Letters from Prince of Hesse, Sir | 
Geo. Eliott, the Duc de Crillon, Lord Nelson, &c., also an | 
account of the Fourteen Sieges the Rock has sustained 
since it became a Fortress. Frontispiece and Map. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. (pub. 15s.) by post 4s. 8d. 1862 ' 
Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, London. | 
N.B.—Catalogues Published Monthly, and sent post-free. 





admit it to be amongst his best performances.” 


Daily News. 


“ The novel exhibits all Mr. Wilkie Collins's well-known 
ingenuity of construction, Thedialogue is easy and natural, 
and many of the characters have the force and truth of life.”’ 


Daily Telegraph. 
“* Marked by excellent taste, by all the writer's wonted 
vigour and power of exciting interest, and by that care and 
skill in construction which gives his works the charm of suc- 


cessful art.” 


Brighton Herald. 


“*Man and Wife’ will take a high rank amongst the 


productions of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and also among the 
works of fiction of the present day. It seizes on one of the 
greatest scandals of the age—the marriage laws, or -rather 
customs, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and illustrates 


the effects of them in as forcible a way as Smollett did the | 


life of English sailors in his times, or as Charles Dickensdid 
the treatment which English boys used to receive in cheap 
Yorkshire schools, or English pauper children in metro- 


politan workhouses.” 





F. S. Extis, 33, King Street, Covent Garden. 
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|MACMILLAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY, 


| Beautifully printed on toned paper, price 3s. 6d. each in 
cloth. so kept in various styles of morocco and 
loth. Also kept i yl | 
calf bindings. 
| “A wonderfully cheap and scholarly series.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 
HAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
| WORKS. Edited by W. G. CLark, M.A., and W 
Atvis Wricur, M.A. With Glossary. 
/'CIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL 
WORKS. With Biographical and Critical Essay by 
Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. : 
| Tr ; on , ss Tr 
N ORTE D’ARTHUR. Sir Thomas 
| Malory’s Book of King Arthur, and of his Noble 
| Knights of the Round Table. The edition of Caxton, re- 
vised for modern use. With an Introduction, Notes, and 
Index, by Sir Epnwarp Srracuey 
OBERT BURNS’S COMPLETE 
| WORKS. The POEMS, SONGS, and LETTERS 
| Edited with Glossarial Index, and Biographical Memoir, by 


| ALEXANDER Siti 
“TRE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. Edited after the Original Editions, with 
Biographical Introduction, by HENRY KINGSLEY 
LIVER GOLDSMITH’S' MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. With Biographical Intro- 


duction by Professor MAssoy. 


LEXANDER  POPE’S 


POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Introductory 
Memoir, by Professor WAkv 

4+ DMUND SPENCER'S COMPLETE 

~ WORKS. Edited, with Glossary, by R. Moknis, 


and Memoir, by J. W. Hates. 
OHN DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited, with a Memoir, Revised Text, and Notes, by 
w. D. Curistie., M.A., ‘Trinity College, Cambridge 


COWPER and MILION will shortly follow 

: 
| 
| 
WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
‘THE NAME OF JESUS, 
Verses. For the Sick and Lonely. 
Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s 
I EART TO HEART. Hyms by the 
Author of “‘ The Old, Old Story.” ‘“‘ As in water 


face answercth to face, so the heart of man to man.” ‘Third 
Edition. 1s. 


"THE 


Macmittan & Co., London. 


other 
M. N 


and 
By C. 
6d. 


EUCHARISTIC PRESENCE. 


P Papers on the Doctrine of the English Church. By 
an English Presbyter. Complete in one volume, ornamental 
cloth, crown 8vo., 6s. 

HE MIGHTY MYSTERY; or, The 


} oint Action of the Holy Trinity practically and 
devoutly Considered. By G. W. Mylne. Second Edition 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d 


ISHOP JEWELL ON THE THES- 

SALONIANS. A New Edition, carefully revised 

and corrected. By the Rev. Peter Hall, M.A. Post 6vo., 
cloth, 2s. ¢d. 


ELPS AND HINTS for _ Bible 

Readers: being practical comments on 48 of the 
most remarkable Passages in the New ‘Testament. Fcap 
| 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


EFLECTED TRUTH;; or, The Image 
of God, lost in Adam, restored in Jesus Christ. By 
Canon Girdlestone. Feap 8vo., cloth, 3s 


HE VALOUR OF FAITH;; or, The 
Gospel in the life of Gideon. By Rev. George 
Albert Rogers. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


V TORK AMONG ThE LOST. 

Record of Sixteen Years’ Labour of Love con- 
nected with the Albion Hill Home, Brighton. By the 
| Author of ‘“‘ Home Thoughts for Mothers, and Mothers, 
a Square 16mo., cloth, with Six I!lustrations, 
1s. 6d, 


| 
| London: Wittiam Macinrosu, 24, Paternoster Row 
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‘PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK 
AND OTHER WORKS, 
(ALL QUITE NEW AND PERFECT,) 
OFFERED AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


Pub. Off. at 

» & && 
Milman, Dean, ee of the Jews, 3 vols. 15 0 7 © 
Gibson, Rev. C. B., Life Among Convicts, 

3 vels ° - 2 o 2 6 
Stewart, W. J., Footsteps Behind ‘Him . 20310 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, Memoirs of, 

by H. Woodhes ad, 2 vols. 22 0 2 6 
Lytt< on, Lord Harold, 3 vols., origin: al edi- 

tion, scarce ° - ae 6 5 0 
Say and Seal, by Miss W ‘etherell . te 26 
Shakspeare (C handos Classics) . ‘ 1o o 9 
Countess Dowager, by Julia Tilt . - to 6 10 
Whately, Archbishop, Tales of the Genii . 5 0 2 6 
Stowe, Mrs. H. B., Queer Little Penple . 1 0 o 8 
Waterton, C., Essays on Natural History . 6 0 2 o 
Mulock, Miss, Bread upon the Waters —A 

Governess's Life . > :@ 2.6 
Old Palace, by Julia Tilt, 2 vols. . . 2 o : 6 
Prison Characters, drawn from life, by a 

Prison Matron, @ = ~ 2.4 2-8 
Disraeli, Rt. Hon, B., Young Duke 10 09 

- in ” Henriett: a Temple 10 © 9g 

es ve Contarini Fleming 1o0 09 

an Tancred ro © 9| 

* an Ixion - ro °o 

ss a Venetia ro 0 9 

ee aa ¢ onningsby roo9 

ai = Sybil ™o o 9 

ie - Alroy 10 09 

“@ a Vivian Gre Ay ro og 
Pardoe, Miss, A Life Struggle, 2 vols. — = oS 
Metcalfe, Rev. F., Oxonian, in Thele- 

marken, 2 vols. . " cn es @ 6 
Thornbury, Walter, Across Country ’ co. £46 
Symbols for Church Needlework. Book of 

28plates  . : . he £.e 
Catlow, A. and M. A., The Children’s Garden 

and what they m ‘ade of it 3620 


Gorge aphical Fun, Hudson’s Outline M aps 

arious Countries 7 

~— aulay’s Essays 60 § 
Off Land's End: or, Christmas Eve on 

Board the “‘ Oberon” 50 2 
Longfellow, H. W., Courtship ‘of Miles 


Standish, illustrated by John Gilbert . 7 6 4 
Goldsmith’s Works, complete, 8vo 5 0° 4 
Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains, 

beautifully illustrated and elegs antly 

bound 21 © Io 
Voices of Toy and T hanksgiving, cloth extra 76 4 


Bunyan, John, Holy War, full gilt sides, 
beautifully illustrated 10 6 6 

Napoleon iit, Downfall of, Predicted in 

the “ Fable of the Fisherman and the 


Genius” . ° ° » ge 8 
Bennett, C., Noodle Doo, comically and 

cleverly illustrated . . a a 
An Old Fairy Tale Told Anew, by R. 

Doyle and J. R. Planche, illustrated . 7 6 3 


Gothic Monuments, by J. Gibbs, artist and 


sculptor . 21 0 4 
Sunday Magazine, 1870, containing < Garrett's s 
Episodes of Obscure Life, &c 8 6 7 


Wedding at Windsor, a Splendid Pictori al 
Memorial of that Event, in colours, full 


gilt sides, &c. 63 0 23 
Cornhill Gallery, a Selection of the best 
engravings from ‘* Cornhill,” by Leigh- 
ton, Millais, Tenneil, &c., full gilt . 2% 0 0 
Austen, Miss Emma . 264 8 
» Sense and Sensibility 20 i1 
8 Mansfield Park . e 20 38 
o Pride and Prejudice ° 2 1 
on Northanger Abbey, &c. . 20 1 
Teighton, F. L., 25 illustrations, gilt side, &e. 10 6 5 
Pictures of English Life, royal 8vo. A 
series of illustrations , - 1 0 7 
too Initial Illuminated Letters, by Owen 
ones 63 © 20 


Dante’s Diving 1 Commedi ia, illustrated by G. 


lore 
— ~ Paradise Lost, ” illustrated by G. 
Clarkeon, D.A., ’ Designs for Crosses, Head- 
stones, Tombs, &c., 12 parts, complete  @ oe 4 
Byzantine Seeneane, 7S. illustrated 
y Foxili and >. Pullen, Esgq., 


RISA. elephant 63 © at 


Orders of 20s. and upwards forwarded, carriage free, to the nearest railway station in Engtand and Wales. 
housand: of secondhand books withdrawn from circulation in Bull's Library, and of books quite new and perfect, are now being offered at extremely low prices. 
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presentation either as 
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| Alison's, A History of Europe, 8 vols., 8vo, best edition, cos, 
| Ba abbage’ s Life of a Philosopher, 7s. 
Bacon, Lord, Life of, by H. Dixon, 7s. 
tourne’s, H. R., English Seamen, 7s. 6d. 
Bremer, Fredrika, Life and Works of, 5s. 
Twelve Months with, in Sweden, by W. 
| Howitt, 2 vols , 8s. 6d. 
| Bulwer, Sir H. L., Historical Characters, 2 vols., 8vo, 
128 . 
jurke, Right Hon., Life and Works of, complete, 7 vols., 
post 5Svo, 35s. 
Bury's, Lord, Exodus of the Western Nations, 2 vols., 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 
Cattermole’s Historical Annual History of the Great Civil 
Wars of Charles I. and Parliament, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
| illustrated, 16s. 

Charles the Bold, by Kirk, 3 vols., 8vo, 25s. 
Chronicles of Cartaphilus, the Wandering Jew, 
original, 2 vols., royal 8vo, scarce, 20s. 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation in Europe during 

Time of Calvin, 4 vols., 8vo, 30s 


from the 


Davis, Dr. N., Carthage and its Remains, 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
Freer, Miss, Heary III. of France, 3 vols., 12s. 
- Af , Part I, 2 vols., és, 
” ” “ 17. »2 vols., 8s, 
Iv oo = , 2vols., 85. 


Jeanne D’ Albert, Queen of Navarre, 2 vols., 


Froude’ s History of England, 12 vols., 140s. 
Grellet, S., Memoirs and Gospel Labours of, 2vols., 10s. 6d. 
= 8, Dean, Lives of the Archbishops, vols. 1 and 2 , 8vo, 


leah s ; Memelrs of George IIT., 3 vols., 16s. 

Josephus, Flavius, Works of, royal 8vo,. 7S. 

Lacordaire, Abbe, Memoirs of, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Martineau, Harriet, Biographical Studies, 6s. 

Michael Angelo, Life of, by Grimm, 2 vols., 12s, 

| Milman’s, Dean, Annals of St. Paul’ $, 10S. ” 6d. 

| Perry’s History of Church of E ugland, 3 vols., 

| Prescott, W. H., Life of, by Ticknor, 6s. 

| Ruskin’s, John, Lives of Sleden Painters, 5 vols., royal 
8vo, 1358. 

Smiles’, S., Lives of George and Robert Stephenson, 
TOs. 

| Stanley’ s, Dean, Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 8vo, 

tos. 6d. 

| Strickland’s, Miss, Ques of Scotland, 8 vols., 63s. 

| a a Tudor Princesses, 7s. 6d. 

Thackeray's, W. M., English Humourists, 4s. 6d. 

Wedgwood's Life, by Miss Meteyard, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 


8vo, 24s. 


245. 
Wilkinson’s History of the Ancient Egyptians, 6 vo's., 
scarce, 89s. 
Alford, Dean, on the New Testament, 14s. 
| Church and the World, rst Series, 6s. 
*° and Series, 7s. 
ard Series, 7s. 6d. 
Three Phases of Christian Love, 6s, 


| ” 


Herbert's, Lady, 


| Keble’s, Rev. J., Life, b 7 J. T. Coleridge, 2 vols., 8s 
| Manning, a ‘emporal Mission of the Holy | 
Ghost, 


Ww Uberfence, ‘Bishop, University Sermons, 7 
| Sewell’ Ss Miss, Thoughts on Personal Religion, 6s. 
Stanley’s, Dean, Sermons in the East, 
| Tracts for the Day, by Rev. O. Shipley, 6s. 

Whately’s, Archbishop, Use and Abuse of Party Feeling, 


5s. 
— s 5 Gulegy as applied to Arts and Manufactures, 


—_— s, ok J., Science of Home Life, 4s. 6d. 
Brewster, Sir BD, The Kaledioscope, oo 
| - The Stereosco 
More Worlds than 0 One. 5s. 
| Brodie, Sir B., Psychological Inquiries, 2 vols., 9s. 
Hartwig’ s, The T: ropical World, 14s. 
armon'es of Nature, tos. 6d. 
L rell, Sir C., Antiquities of Man, gs. 6d. 
| M uller s Mas, Chips from a German Workshop, 2 vols., 


Ansted’s, *b: T., The Channel Islands, 8vo, 1:s. 
= ” Ionian Islands in 1863, 6s. 
} Arnold’s, A, from the Levant, 2 vols. in 1, 58. 
| Baker, Sir S. , Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 8s. 
Burrow’ s, G., Wild Wales, 3 vols, ros. 6d. 
Burritt’s, Elihu, Walks in the Black Country, 7s. 
| Du Chaillu’s Ahoy © Land, 7s. 
Grant's, Capt., A Walk across ‘Africa, 7s. 6d. 
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GOOD SECONDHAND BOOKS, 


(WITHDRAWN 


FROM LIBRARY CIRCULATION, AND ALL IN 
EXCELLENT CONDITION) 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Pub. Off. at 


Faraday, Life and Letters of, by Dr. Bence 


Jones, 2 vols., 8vo, portrait . 2 0 12 6 
Wilson, Professor (C hristopher North), Life 
of, by his Daughter, 2 vols., portrait . 2} o 5 © 
Austen, j Row A Memoir of - © 6 4 6 
Grey, ae Mrs., Visit to Ej gypt » ©6 ge 
— » Northern Heights of Condon, 
. 23 0 70 
Church and the "Age, Essays, 8vo . 4° 9(«O 
Blackburn, H., Normandy Picturesque, 
beautifully illustrated 60 7 0 
Collingwood, Dr., Naturalists’ Rambles in 
the China Seas, 8vo . - 6 0 8 oO 
Blackburn, H., Artists and Arabs ; or, 
Sketching in Sunshine 1m 6 30 
Freshfield, D. W., Travels in the Central 
Caucasus and Bashan 8% 0 6 Oo 
On the Edge of the Storm, by the author of 
* Mademoiselle Mori” a < = + 
Dixon, H., Her Majesty's Tower, 2vols. . 32 0 11 © 
Clare Saville ; or, Sixty Years Ago 5 o 20 
Seymour, R. A., ’Pioneering i in the Pampas 66.40 
Plain Sermons, vols, 1, 6,7 7 8, 10, each . =e. ee 
Elliott, Hugh, Memoir ot, Lady Minto. 12 0 2 6 
cS 2vols, . 18 o 7 6 


Cassimir Maremma, y P= 
rs. 


—“«_- Lady, by Gerald's Niece, 


vols. » SS. 2a 
| Temple's, oe Rog Sermons , 7640 
Russell, A Diary in the East, 8vo. 
esenued” 21a o 4 6 
Townshend’s, Capt ain, 19 000 “Miles of 
Travel, S - and Adventure , -— 6. 25 
a Rev. ., Eirenicon, Part I. » ££ Be eae 
” ” » I. - 76 46 
Ill. 60 36 
Macdonald, Flora, Autobio raphy of,2vols, 21 o 6 6 
| Gheel, a ha | of the Simple ; » 6-6. a0 
Weld, otes on Burgundy. 976380 


| Boyle, =. m! Ride Across a Continent, 
2 vols 
Wingfield, Hon. L., Under the Palms in 





Algeria, 2 vols. aa 0 30 

Lytton, Robert, Chronicles and Characters, 
| 2 vols. > A oe 
Dufton, H., A Journey through Aby ssinia. to 6 1 6 
Brownlow, Countess, eminiscences of ss £ &. ee 
Realmah, by A. Helps, 2vols. . . Ho 3 6 
Knight's Ransom, by L. Valentine $0 20 
Vacation Tourists and Notes of’ Travel, 1861 12 © 40 

a. Tourists and Notes of Travel, 
° 60 60 
Smiles, s Self Help . ° » Gia 
- "Industri nf Biography . »-§ Coe 3 6 

o», Brindley and the Early En- 
ineers 60 3 6 

Manchester, Duke of, Court and Society, 
from Elizabeth to "Anne, 2 vols., 8vo jo o 3 6 

Carpenter, Miss, Six Months in Radia, 
2 vols. 1% 0 40 

| Boyle, C. J., Far Away Life and Scenery in 
| the Mauritius 8630 
Blanc, Dr. H., Captivity in Abyssinia m.@ 32.5 


Bremer, F , Greece and the Greeks, 2vols. 2t o 3 6 
| Guiccioli, Countess, My Kecollections of 
| Lord Byron, 2 vols., 8vo , 39 0 40 


Bunsen, Baron, Memoirs, 2 vols., 8vo . 42 0 Wo 6 
| Bunsen, Baron, Memoirs, 2 vols., post 8vo 23 o 7 6 
Mendelssohn's Letters from Italy and Swit- 
zerland 9° 40 
| Goodwin, Dean, Memoir of Bishop Mac- 
| kenzie , e 1 6 4 6 
Reade, C., Course of True Love ; . edo re 
| Herbert's, "Lady, Impressions of Spain sete’ Fe 
Faulkner's Elephant Haunts s™ eo 30 


wer? 7 and Times of George IIL., 
pe he Earl, Life of. by Bourne, 2 vols, y © § O 
8 


| Grimm's Life of Michael Angelo, 2 vols. 24 0 6 
| Reynolds, Sir J., Life of, by Tom Taylor, 
2 vols, - 42 0 7 6 
| Grant, Capt., Walk across Africa . » Bees 
Lorne, Marquis o*, Trip to the Tropics iso 2 6 
—_— J, oe System of Logic, 6th edition, 


“Dr. C. Deo Church of the Firs 
3 vols. 4 0 8 6 


‘Vaughan, 4 


C: talogues con- 


taining a more complete list published every month, to be had gratis and post-free upon applicaticn. 
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MESSRS. BULL, 


PRIMacy OF ST. PETER; 


A TRANSLATION OF 
CORNELIUS A LAPIDE, 
UPON 
St, MATTHEW xvi. 17 on 19, and St. JOHN xxi. 15 
and 17, 


WITH A PREFACE 


BY 
THOMAS WIMBERLY MOSSMAN, 
B,A., OXON, 


AND 
PRIEST IN THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN, 


“* Out of Twelve one is chosen, that Unity may be pre- 
served,”—S¢. Cyprian. 


Forty pages 8vo., price 1s. ; or post-free for 13 
stamps. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“We cannot too highly praise the spirit of fairness which 
prompted its publication.” —T7he 7adiet. 

** This is a curious and interesting pamphlet—put forward 
expressly to show what are the reasons Catholics give for 
their belief in the Divine institution of the Primacy of St. 
Peter. He thinks he can show that Cornelius A Lapide, 
while defining the Primacy as of Divine Right, in which it 
would seem Mr. Mossman foes with him, does not 

each the doctrine of Papal Infallibility."—Catholic Opinion. 

** We quite agree with Mr. Mossman in thinking that it 
may possibly do some good to endeavour to set before 
Anglicans the explanations which Roman Catholics give of 
their own doctrines and practices, on some controverted 
parts.”—Church Times. 

“‘ The thorough honesty and earnestness of purpose which 
distinguish i: Lapide as a commentator are known to every- 
body. It is a good idea therefore of Mr. Mossman, to print, 
in an easily accessible form, what such a writer has to say 
on the Roman side for the Primacy of St. Peter. Few, even 


of well-read Anglican clergymen, are really acquainted | po 


either with what the Roman view is, or by what arguments 
it is supported. In & Lapide they will have these arguments 
put with thorough honesty and fairness. But as Mr. Moss- 
man remarks, if the present Infallibility movement carries 
the day, neither A ide’s views nor his arguments will 
any longer be those of the future Roman Communion.”— 
Literary Churchman. 

“We congratulate Mr. Mossman upon his work, 
which we hope to see followed up. From the preface 
of Mr. Mossman we quote the opening words, which 
deserve to become proverbs in England: ‘Among curious 
and interesting things two have often struck me as being 
especially curious and interesting. They are—first, that 
there is no subject de omni scibili upon which the ordinary 
Protestant Englishman thinks himself to be so thoroughly 
well informed and so fectly at. home, as the doctrines, 
practices, and ritual of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
second is, that there is probably nothing in the whole circle 
of things about which the intellect of man is conversant of 
which he really knows so little ; and this last remark applies not 
merely to the uneducated, but to persons of cultured minds,” 
—Church Review, 





The Study of Shakespeare, simplified by a new Arrange- 
ment of Reference. 


Now ready, cloth neat, 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE 
TO REMARKABLE PASSAGES IN 
SHAKESPEARE, 
With an Index to each Play 
BY MISS S. BEEVER, 
Author of “‘ The Shakespeare Handbook,” &c. 





SHAKESPEARE, SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED 
FOR CHILDREN. 
Now ready, cloth neat, 1s. 6d. 
K ING LEAR;; or, The Undutiful Children. 
A Tale in twelve chapters, taken from the play 
bearing that name, by Miss $. Beever, author of “ The 
Shakespeare Handbook,” and “* The Book of Reference to 
Remarkable Passages in Shakespeare.” 





A Pretty Gift Book appropriate to the Season. 
Now Ready, cheaper edition, paper cover, price 1s. ; also a 
superior edition, in embossed cloth, full gilt sides, 
price 2s. 6d., of 


(CHRISTMAS EVE WITH 


THE SPIRITS ; 
OR, 
rHE CANON’S WANDERINGS THROUGH 
WAYS UNKNOWN. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The book is well worth reading, and contains some very 
sound and valuable teaching.” —Church Review and Church 
News. 

“ The intention of this little Book is to show the unreality 

of many things in the world which are supposed by the 
worldly to be substantial. A certain Anglican Canon, inthe 
course of a night, is conducted by the spirit of his disceased 
Bishop into various scenes, where he sees them as they 
really are. The result is, that he comes forth a wiser and a 
better man. Many of the scenes are described with much 
wer.” —The Tablet. 
“Tt is full of wholesome satire on those who enter the 
Church as a ‘speculation,’ and so become ministers of mam- 
mon rather than of God: It isneeded in our days of cove- 
tousness.”—7he Rock. ¥ 

*** Christmas Eve with the Spirits’ is a 7 prettily- 
bound little book, elaborately ornamented in gold. Its ap- 
pearance strikes one as being that of a ghost story book for 
the present season, but why Christmas and ghosts are thus 
associated, we are unable to explain. A perusal of its 
contents, however, dissipates this illusion altogether. The 

contains grave and solemn truths, addressed alike to 
clergy and laity. Its pages show great insight into human 
nature, the scenes they depict being real and life-like. The 
motives of action are ruthlessly laid bare, and the sonal 
applications are forcible and striking.” Huddersfield Chro- 


nicle. 

“We have perused the little work before us with consider- 
able interest, not to say profit. In the first chapter the 
writer introduces himself as Canon of a Cathedral, and 
describes how, during sleep, he is led in imagination to the 
cathedral, where, in the glare ot supernatural light, he sees 





and holds converse with the spirits of the departed visitants 


SIMMONS & CO.’S NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


to the sacred edifice. In this converse the spirits reveal the 
true nature of their lives in contrast to what the world 
thought of them, and in succeeding chapters a’ service is 
described in which the Canon hears himself preach a sort of 
Colenso sermon, and imaginary criticisms of it by the hearers 
are reported. Other chapters describe spirit visits to the 
dwellings of those who had attended the cold and negligent 
administrations of the Canon, and who are the worse for 
that negligence. Other scenes of wretchedness and vice, 
and of Christian patience are given, to show the need and 
value of true charity.”— Bradford Observer. 

“Some of the anecdotes are telling and bear a good 
moral ; indeed, the whole work is written for a good pur. 
pose, and to endeavour to counteract some of the evil in the 
world.”—Oxford Times. 

“Tt tells what a ‘ Canon in residence ’ saw on a Christmas 
Eve in a reverie, in the course of which he found himself 
transported to his Cathedral, in the midst of a ghostly 
throng, who crowded its venerable interior. Amongstother 
spirits is that of a departed ‘ Lord Bishop,’ who, too late, 
laments that whilst in the flesh he was so ‘ wordly wise’ 
and fond of lucre. Spirits, too, who have handsome monu- 
ments in the building are there, but their real characters, as 
now exposed, are shown to have been sadly at variance with 
those assigned by the epitaphs. ‘The Canon is, in his vision, 
transported to other scenes and places where the lesson of 
Christian charity is enforced. Amongst other things, too, 
he sees the latter end of old Scrooge, and forms an acquain- 
tance with Tiny Tim.”—2ristod Mercury and Western 
Counties Advertiser. 

“This book is one of a more serious turn than those 
already noticed, and treats of the darker side of things. It 
is as well for Englishmen and women to be reminded that 
all is not joy and pleasure even at this season of the year, 
and this book will serve well to recal to their recollection 
the duty of attempting to contribute to the happiness of the 
suffering thousands about them. We heartily commend it.” 
~ Blackburn Advertiser. 

** The book is a series of discoursive essays, all having a 
thoroughly religious and evangelical tone, and will form an 
appropriate book for study by the more devout Christen- 
dom.”— Rochdale Observer. 

“* The stories are well told, and the precepts which the 
pe meeps fraught with sound morality, and expose 
the false colouring too often given to the character and reputa- 
tion of men of wealth and station, who, on their demise, are 
represented as having been possessed of many virtues, and 
whose deaths are deplored publicly by their descendants, 
whilst privately there is the comforting knowledge that the 
dead men’s wealth is their inheritance.”"— Vorkshire Gazette, 

** A well intentioned little book in a well gilded scarlet 
binding. The ‘ Spirits’ are not rappers, but orthodox angels 
who, in a vision, instruct the ‘Canon of the Cathedral’ as 
to the true nature of his duties, by taking him a flight among 
the dwellings of the poor and wretched, and by enabling 
him to overhear the conversation of his parishioners.”—Co- 
ventry Herald and Free Press. 

“ This is the title of an exceedingly well got-up little 
book. In tone it is thoroughly religious, and would be ac- 
ceptable in thousands of families at this season of the year, 
or indeed at any time.” —Hamifpshire Advertiser and County 
Newspaper. 

** This is one of the most captivating little books of the 
present season. The design of the book is to record the 
vivid realizations of the past, which, at certain epochs of 
time, the mind is compelled to behold. The book is ably 
written and well got-up.”—//swich Express and Essex and 
Suffolk Mercury. 

“This work has an aim beyond merely affording an hour's 
pleasant reading.”—Noftingham and Midland Counties 





Daily Express. 











Nearly Ready. 


EVENTIDE ; or, THE LOVE 
TO-DAY AND THE LOVE FOR AYE. 
A NOVEL, 
By Mrs. A. LOCKE, 
Author of “ Influence ; or, The Sisters.” 


3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS upon ‘‘ INFLUENCE.” 


‘* The story is very readable. It is carefully written, the 
object good and well kept in view, without however being 
pedantic or obtrusive. The observations and the moral in- 
culcated are excellent. The story has the great advantage 
of being well kept in hand, and not allowed to go into dif- 
fuseness. The character of ‘Ethel,’ her girlish love and 
womanly awalh ig, are ext ly well done.” —A thenaum. 





Works in Course of Preparation. 


“ The ability evinced in the relation of the histories of 
Ruth and Estelle, the ‘ Sisters’ of the title, is much above 
the average. The manner in which the Pharisaical excel- 
lence of Ruth’s husband is broken down, and a better and 
humbler rule of life established, is related with singular 
power of interest, and the winding up of the story satisfies all 
requirements.” — The Globe. 


“ * Influence’ is one of the best novels we have read for 
some time, and is very cleverly written. The characters 
are well conceived and worked out; the plot is carefully 
elaborated, and the language is good and well selected.” — 
Morning Herald. 


“ This is a well written and interesting volume ; the 
characters are all ably and faithfully delineated ; the interest 
never flags; there is a ¢ dable freedom from that 
rhapsody and extravagance _too freq in novels; the 
heroines you cannot help admiring for their many personal 
and social virtues, and altogether the volume is one which 
we would emphatically say may be read both with pleasure 











and profit.”—Commonwealth 





Nearly ready. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


OHN WESLEY’S HYMNS 
ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


Reprinted from the original edition in use during his life- 
time ; now for many years out of print and rarely to be 
met with. 

Art the peenent day, when the belief of John Wesley, at the 
time of his death, in the doctrines of the Church of England, 
forms a subject of keener controversy than at any earlier 
period, the publishers feel assured that a new edition of 
all his Hymns upon this important point will prove of con- 
siderable service, and will tend to a final conclusion of the 
dispute, by unanswerable arguments derived from his own 
pen. It is almost superfluous to add that in most of the in- 
numerable editions issued since his death, all signs of his 
inclination to a belief in the Real Presence have been 

strangely overlooked. 
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Jo be Obtained at all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 


Just published, price 58. Cloth elegant, 400 pages 
Crown 8vo0. 


IntusTRATED By Datzizt BrortHers. 


AKDALE GRANGE:A 


TALE OF SCHOOL-LIFE FOR BOYS. 
By Thomas Simmons. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Jt is said that when Moliere wished to know if a new 
comedy would be successful, he first read it over tc his 
housekeeper, and if she laughed and was amused, he then 
considered himself safe. In like manner we have not trusted 
ourselves to pronounce upon the merits of ‘ Oakdale Grange,’ 
by Mr. Simmons, but have handed it over to some young 

le, and taken their opinion. They pronounce it ‘very 

,’ ‘amusing,’ ‘ interesting,’ and ‘ life-like.” The writer 
is therefore to be congratulated on having written a tale of 
school-life in so attractive a manner. One or two blemishes 
in expression, will, no doubt, be corrected in a second 
edition, to which we doubt not the book will soon attain, 
and find a place on the schoolboys’ shelf next to ‘Tom 
Brown's Schooldays’ and ‘Frank Fairleigh.’ "—CAurch 
Opinion. 

“ There is a very healthy tone and bright spirit in ‘Oak- 
dale Grange,’ which we could desire to see in other books 
intended for the perusal of the young. Mr. Simmons’ 
story is neither of the goody-goody kind, nor is it filled 
with unwholesome sentiment. It is full of young and 
healthy life, and the characters are drawn naturally, with 
much care and tolerable finish. Some of the portraits are 
elaborated more than others, but ‘boys’ will scarcely dis- 
cover these flaws in the interest of the incidents of school- 
life, which are here judiciously and artistically arranged, so 
as to form an agreeable plot, the interest in the develop- 
ment of which continually increases. The language is 
good, and the style generally casy. The book is tily 
and tastefully bound ; and the original engraved illustra- 
tions, by the Brothers Dalziel, add a charm to a very 
agreeable story of school-life for boys."— Pudlic Opinion. 

“ A very lively story, well told, of that schoolboy-life 
pul ne'er forget, though there we are forgot.’”—TZhe 

‘ock, 


“A book which may be quite safely bought for home or 
school use. Boys will read it, and it will certainly tend to 
keep up a tone of honour and nen. The author 
hasa very fair comprehension of boy nature.”—Literary 
Churchman, 


“ The supreme excellence of tales for boys is that they 
should teach a very high and generous model, but solely 
th the medium of the story. We can conqgeseiage 
Mr. Simmons upon his having achieved this excellence in 
the work before us. Many igh lessons of morality and 

are conveyed in such a manner, that the youngest 

er's attention cannot flag from the first to the 

This shows considerable art on the part of the writer, 

and we must admit that ‘Oakdale a exhibits in a 

high d the skill of the story-teller. The book may be 

thoroughly recommended, and we may add that there is 

not a word of Protestantism in it, its instinct is entirely 
Catholic.” —Church Review. 

“If anne wants to write a tale that is safe to be read 
lethim select for his subject school-boy life. He may tell 
us incidents which we have read a hundred times before, 
but we shall never be tired of the old story. Mr. Thomas 
Simmons, though he has a hackneyed theme in ‘ Oakdale 
Grange’ (Bull, Simmons and Co., Wigmore-street), has 
executed his variations with taste and effect. We have 
tried his book upon a schoolboy, and he reports it to be 
very satisfactory.”"—Church Times. 


<a, is a interesting and amusing heck, bs is 
written, and depicts wit! = wer the different 
phases boys’ characters. ° cake the story more 


attractive a little romance is introduced, which is somewhat 

unusual in works of this kind. The book is got up in 

pow style and the letter-press is excellent.”—Liverpool 
eader of Literature and Art. 

“* Oakdale Grange’ introduces us into the inner life of 
alarge public school, There is an abundance of excite- 
ment, and the character of the boys who “ue prominently 
in the story are natural and well drawn. t the same time 
the principles inculcated are good. Although it is the story 
of a Protestant school, there is nothing in ‘Oakdale Grange’ 











which a Catholic boy may not read, and one or two allu- 
sions to Catholic practices which occur in the story are 
made in excellent taste, and show that the author has at 
least oo ca with the church. Altogether it is 
one 7 t we meet with so healthy a lay book.”—7/e 
7 t, 


“Although the 4 informs us that this story was 
written for boys, it will read with no small degree of 
pleasure by men. The story is written in an unpretendin 
style, the characters are well drawn and well contrasted, 
and such plot as the book contains is developed without 
any outrage on the laws of probability. We may add that 
the story is pleasantly told, that the hero is certain to be a 
favourite with boy readers of spirit, and that the entire 
work is puvedel by a high moral tone.”—Christian 
Times. 


“We doubt not this book will be a great boon to the 
boys for whom it was written, will afford them amusement, 
and do them no harm.,"’~-Catholic Opinion. 


***Oakdale Grange’ will be read with interest by school- 
boys, for it contains many details which only school-boys 
can properly understand and appreciate—disputes, games, 
debts, escapades, and other incidents of school-life, some 
of them of a graver character than falls to the lot of high- 
spirited lads in a public seminary. The plan of the book is 
a good one, and in the way of style and plot it possesses 
much to recommend it to the class of readers for whom it 
is mainly intended.” —74e Bookseller. 





NEW ARISTOCRATIC ANNUAL. 


Nearly ready, bound in morocco cloth, gold lettered, gilt 
edges, price Half-a-Guinea, or 7s. 6d. if paid for on Sub- 
scription previous to publication. 


(The names of Subscribers are entered daily.) 
JHE GREEN BOOK, 


AND 
IMPERIAL REGISTER 
OF THE 
LANDED PROPRIETARY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND ; 
THEIR TITLES, OFFICES, RESIDENCES, 
and (when obtainable) 


THEIR CHURCH AND POLITICS, 


Forming the most concise Record of the Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, Country Eamilies, and Landed 
Gentry of the United Kingdom yet published. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES DOUGLAS HOPE, 


Formerly Editor of the “Indian Colonial Mercantile 
Directory,” &c., &c. 





The arrangement of “The Green Book” will be strictly 
alphabetical, no distinction being made between titled ang 
untitled, but all as of one class will be included under a 
single heading. ‘‘The Green Book” will also, as far as 
is practicable, furnish the Church and Politics of each indi- 
vidual, a thing not hitherto attempted in any similar 
publication. It need hardly be added, that “‘ The Green 
Book” will be the cheapest work of the kind issued. 


For Merchants, Shippers, and Tradesmen, it will prove 
to be the most complete Directory issued. 





Fust published, price 7s. 6d. Cloth elegant. 
411 pages, crown Bvo. 


Prorvusety ILtusrratep, 


NEW HOMES. 


THE RISE, PROGRESS, PRESENT POSITION, 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
of each of the 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND New ZEALAND, 
regarded as 


Homes ror Aut CLassgs or EMIGRANTS, 
By Thomas Henry Braim, D.D., F.R.G.S., &. 


Late Archdeacon Diocese of Melbourne, and 
of Bishops’ Caundle, Sherborne, and Chaplain ety 
Noble the Marquis of Lothian, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* Of its class, this volume is the most compl 
the numerous works which have recent ye = 
lished on the Australian Colonies. A work such as 
this, giving a bird's-eye view of the Colonies in a clear 
readable, and cheap form, supplies an acknowledged 
desideratum at the present time, when public attention is 
so strongly directed to the emigration of the surplus popu- 
lation. It is exactly what the author describes it—a work 
in a cheap and popular form, such as ought to be Found not 
only upon the library table, but in every one of our 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Working Men's Reading Rooms. 
He brings to his subject a practical knowledge and 
authority of infinite value, and we can bear testimony to 
his industry, ability, and impartiality; which, indeed, 
stands apparent in every page of the work. The work is 
clearly and succinctly written, in an agreeable, lively style, 
while it is full i pisodes an ical experi- 
ences.”—A ustralian and New Zealand Gazette. 


“It is not asimple compilation of statistics, or of the 
opinions of those who feel interested, for reasons of their 
own, in the furtherance or otherwise of emigration ; but it 
is a work which shows in the highest degree that the writer 
is thoroughly conversant with his subject, and writes 
from facts and figures that have come within his personal 
knowledge. This volume is not only handsomely bound 
well printed, and profusely ill , but published at a 
price that brings it within the reach of all, The work is 
divided into seven parts, treating of the Colonies of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—viz., New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Western Australia, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
and New Zealand. A vast number of particulars is con- 
tained in each of these descriptive essays. To attempt a 
digest would require too much time and space, but a careful 
perusal will repay the reader, whether his intentions incline 
to emigration or otherwise.” —She. , Dorchester, and 
Taunton Journal. : 


*** New Homes’ is that much-desired book—a guide to 
emigrants to Australia and New Zealand—by Dr. Braim, 
It is pleasant and instructive reading for everybody, but for 
me | emigrants it must be considered a sine gua 
non,” —Fun, 

“Itis simply and clearly written, and the Englishman 
who may be Lesltating about leaving his fatherland, will, 
after reading this very remarkable book, hesitate no lo b 
This le divine lived some thirty in Australi 
and mixed with all classes, from the hi t to the lowest, 
and his story is a plain record of what he has seen and ex- 
perienced. ‘The publishers deserve great credit for the 
care bestowed on the get-up of the book. The type, illus- 
trations, and even the covers, are alike tasteful and beauti- 
ful."—Bedford Times and independent. 


“No favourite theory, no pet colony is pointed out 
upon which the intending emigrant may build his castles in 
the air; but a candid statement of which presents 
nothing overdrawn, nor is calculated to end in disappointment 
to the settler on his arrival. The style of t raphy and 
binding is excellent, and the volume is profu illustrated, 
all the principal towns and cities being included in the 
y . -—ieeees County Chronicle, and Somersetshire 

asette, 
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The Illustrated Review. 








NEW .BOOKS FOR 1870-71, 


HE CHARACTERS OF “LA 
BRUVERE.” With illustrations from the exquisite 
etchings of Dupont. 


H{oGakTH Ss FIVE DAYS’ PERE- 
GRINATIONS, With illustrations from the very 
curious original Drawings. 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON III. 
From the Popular Caricatures of the past twenty- 
five years. Price 7s. 6d. 


HAMPAGNE : 
ture, Properties, &c. 
“Wine, and Wine Countries.” 
tions. Price 5s. 


Its History, Manufac- 
By Chas. Tovey, Author of 
With numerous IIlustra- 


(Now Reapy. 


H ELP FOR SICK AND WOUNDED. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d., issued in con- 

nection with the ‘‘ National Society.” 
(Now Reapy. 


7 RE STORY OF CHARLES 
DICKENS’ LIFE. A Third and Cheaper Edition. 


HE EARTHWARD PILGRIMAGE. 
By Moncure D. Conway. 


RUIKSHANK’S FAMOUS “COMIC 

ALMANAC.” . Hundreds of Illustrations by 

Cruikshank,. Hine, Landells. The text by Thackeray, 
Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A’Beckett. 


‘THE GOLDEN LIBRARY :— 

XI, The Old Prose Stories of ‘Tennyson's “ Idylls.” 
XIL. Djckeas’ Speecheas. New Edition. - Price 2s. 
XIII. The Book of Clerical Anecdotes. Price 1s. 


UNIFORM WITH MR. RUSKIN’S EDITION OF 
“GRIMM.” 
HE SiORY OF MADGE AND 


THE FAIRY CONTENT. Numerous IIlustrat 
trations. 


MOKER’S TEXT BOOK. New edi: 


tion of this exquisite little tome. Price 2s. 6d. ; 


PRE ART OF AMUSING... By Frank 
Bellew. About 250 Lilustrations, 


‘THE SECRET OUT; or, One Thou- 
sand Wonderful Tricks. About 450 Illustrations. 


HOUSE CHARADES. 
By Captain Nugent: 


HE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
CHARLES FARRER BROWNE, better known 
as “ ARTEMUS WARD.” 


A THIRD. SERIES OF THE 
“YANKEE DROLLERIES.” 


E08 NTRY 


HE GENIAL SHOWMAN ; or, Ad- 
ventures with Artemus Ward. By E, P. Hingston, 

2 vols., coloured illustrations, 18s. 
(Now Reapy, 


\ 7. ARK TWAIN’S “NEW PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS.” A Companion Vol. to the popular 

“Innocents Abroad.” 3s. 6d. ; paper, rs. 
[Now Reapy, 


ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON, 
and the famous Punch Letters, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, as, 
(Now Reapy. 
London : 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75, “Piccadilly. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 
NOVEMBER and DECEMBER. 


< 
-_ 
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HE LIFE OF HENRY. JOHN 
TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. In- 
cluding his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right 
Honble. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., M.P. 2 vols. 
8vo, 30s., with fine Portrait. 


‘THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 

An Account of the Recent Excavations and Dis- 
coveries in the Holy City. By Captain Warren, R.E., and 
Captain Wilson, R.E. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Dean Stanley. Demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, 1s. 


‘THE LIFE OF RICHARD HARRIS 
BARHAM, (Author of the “‘Ingoidsby Legends.”) 
By his Son, the Rev. R. Dalton Barham. 


] , 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with two Portraits. 21s. 





‘TRAVELS IN THE AIR. A Popular 
Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures; with 
Recent Attempts to Accomplish the Navigation of the Air, 
By J. Glaisher, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Royal 8vo, with 132 Illustrations. ats. 


ONDON: ITS CELEBRATED CHA- 
RACTERS AND PLACES, _ By J: Heneage 
Jesse, Author of “ The Life of George the Third,” ‘“ Memoirs 
= the ae the Stuarts,” &c., &c. 3 vols., large crown 
0. 343. 





LIFE OF ADVENTURE. An Auto- 


bi y- By Colonel Otto Corvin, 3¥v 
8vo. 315. 


(CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON, WILLIAM WICKHAM to the Britisu 
GoveRNMENT, from 1794. Including Original Letters of the 
Archduke Charles, Louis XVI, Charles x Duc d’Enghien, 
George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord ‘Whitworth, and 
Field-Marshal Suwarrow. Edited by his Grandson, William 
Wickham. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of the Right Hon. 
William Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow, from 
Original Pictures. 30s. 


THE MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. 


From the French of Flammarion. By Mr: k 
Translator of ‘The H i 
Illustrations, 


cavens,” Crown 8vo, with numerous 





‘THE HISTORY OF GREECE. B 
Professor Ernest Curtius. Translated by A. w. 
Ward, M.A. Vol. IIE, (Completing the Work.) Demy 


8vo, 18s, 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
OF THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 

i eel Lockyer ¥ a Saat =~ 9 —me 

trations, Coloured Lithographs raph: ond Weeds. oan Od ‘) 








Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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NEW 


WORKS FOR THE 
SEASON. 


READY:— 
CHRISTIAN WORK ON THE BATTLE. 
FIELD. Being Incidents of the Laboursof the United 
States Christian Commission, with an Historical Essay 7 


on the Influence of Christianity in alleviating the Horror 
of War. Crown 8vo, 6s., Eight Illustrations. 


MODEL WOMEN. By the Rev. William 


Anderson, Author of “‘ Self-made Men.” Crown Syo, | 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. 
JOHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Methodist 


By the Rev. Luke Tyerman, Vol. L., 8vo, 12s. To be 


com pleted in Three Volumes, 8vo, with Portraits, prme 
12s, each. Vol. II. will appear in December, and Vob 
IL. in March. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN: SKETCHES 
OF TRAVEL. With Memoranda, Historical and” 
Geographical, of places of interest in the East, visited” 
dwing many years’ service in Indian Waters, 
Lieut. C. R. Low (late H.M. Indian Navy), Aw 
“ Tales of Old Ocean,” &c. In Crown 8vo, price 5% 

CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR; or, THE 
PULPIT IN RELATION TO SOCIAL LIFE, By 
Alexander Macleod, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. A Handbook for Bible Students: _ By the 
Rev. J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Utrecht. Translated by the Rey, 
M., J. Evans, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEARLY READY :—= 


MODERN MEN OF LETTERS HON. 


ESTLY CRITICISED. By the Author of “Th 
Gentle Life.” Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MARTYRS AND APOLOGISTS. 
By E. De Pressense, D.D. Being the Second Volume 
ofhis “ Early Years of Christianity.” Volume, 8vo. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL TRUTH. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 8 
10s, Od. 


THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS ANEC- 
DOTE. Being a Second Series of ‘‘ The World of 
Anecdote.”” By the Rev. E. Paxton Hood. Square 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. { 


RAIN UPON THE MOWN GRASS, and 
other Sermons. By the Rev. Samuel Martin, of West- 
minster Chapel. vo, ros. 6d. 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS ON SCRIP- 
} wee TEXTS. By the Rev. Francis Jacox. Crowa 


THE COMING OF THE BRIDEGROOM. 
By the Very Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canitém 
bury. Imperial 32mo, 1s. 6d. 


ONE THOUSAND GEMS FROM THE 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. Compiled 
— Mr. Beecher’s sanction) by the Rev. G. D. Evans 

rown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 


AD CLERUM : ADVICES TO A YOUNG 


PREACHER. By Joseph Parker, D.D., Author 
* Ecce Deus.” Cows Bvo, 58. > 


Loridon: Hopper & SrovcuTon, 27, Paternoster Row. 


— 


more-street, Cavendish-square, London, W.- 





